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Go-Between: Anthony Eden handles 
diplomatic preliminaries in smooth- 
ing relations with the Soviet Union. 


Table Manners : 


THAT ARE VITAL TO WAR PRODUCTION 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
~ CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 


SOCONY- 
VACUUM 


x®, 
> 


od 
7a 
* 


Y 
y 


War plant after war plant—near! 
of the airplane industry for 
—entrust their production machi 
Socony-Vacuum’s Lubricants. 
Back of the makers of Gargoy! 
and Greases are 77 years’ ex] 
This is unequaled—and inva! 
plant men who must have 


—_ THAT FLAT SURFACE ‘way up in the 
right-hand corner of the picture ? 


That’s the table of a planing machine. 

When the big, oil-covered gear below 
it turns, the table moves and carries 
intricate parts for guns or, maybe, en- 
gine frames across the planing tool. 

Hour after hour the table swings back 


and forth—and if that gear wears 
vital war production suffers! 

A protecting film of oil must stay on 
the face of the gear to resist wear. The 
film must not be ‘“‘wiped”’ off! 


rupted production. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, IN 
Standard Oil of New York Div. «© White StarD 

Lubrite Div. * Chicago Div. © White Eagle Dw 
Wadhams Div. * Magnolia Petroleum “ompat! 
General Petroleum Corporation of Califorma. 


Like water 
off a duck’s back 


— is just naturally water- 
proof. He’s built that way. 
Being waterproof is his spe- 
cialty. It enables him to do a 
lot of things that a chicken, 
for example, can’t do. 


Just as a duck sheds water, 
Hycar synthetic rubber sheds 
oil. For Hycar’s specialty is oil- 
resistance. Particularly oil- 
resistance in the presence of 
heat, abrasion, pressure, or 
aromatic hydrocarbons. The 
oil-resistant types of Hycar are 
built that way. But the degree 
of oil-resistance is closely con- 
trolled, tailored to the job. Oil- 
swell can be held to +1%, or 
even to zero. In addition, Hycar 
can withstand temperatures 
of 250°, abrasion resistance 
+ Dis is 50% in excess of natural 
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rubber, and compression-set 
characteristics are excéllent. 


Aren’t these the qualities you 
have wanted in oil, fuel and 
coolant hose, resilient mount- 
ings, vibration dampeners, gas- 
kets, packing, seals and other 
resilient products you use? 
Hycar Chemical Co., Akron, O. 


4 > 


Hycar is supplied in crude form to 
rubber fabricators. Because of its out- 
standing performance in war uses the 
demand far exceeds the supply. But 
now is the time to work out with your 
supplier of rubber products ways of 
obtaining Hycar for actual test in your 
own applications, both present and 
future. It's to your advantage to gain 
experience now against the day you 
will need new and even better rubber 
products. Our technical staff and lab- 
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Hycar 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT PRODUCER OF 


BUTADIENE Sy [lier IN AMERICA 


HOSE 
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Distributor 


l; rapid and effictent service on needs for Republic 
Rubber Prod 


conntry 


YOUNCSTOWN 


MOLDED GOODS 


“GENERAL 


CP EA//) 


SHERMAN” 


@ Oil and gasoline are playing an impor- 
tant role in this war. Tanks, trucks, jeeps, planes, 
boats—thousands of them are dependent on a 


steady stream from America’s petroleum fields. 


Not a drop could be furnished without the aid of 


many mechanical rubber and synthetic products. 

Drilling uses rotary hose, pumping uses heavy-duty 
belts, shipping uses suction and discharge hose, 
delivery to the vehicle demands hose and many 
other uses exist in production, refinery and trans- 
portation operations. For years Republic has built 
these products of both synthetics and natural rub- 
ber for the petroleum industry. 

“REPRENE” 


synthetic-improved product, were built for hand- 


The first pieces of hose, a Republic 
ling petroleum products and its ability to resist 


vil, solvents, heat, light and age have made 


“REPRENE” 


This is another example of an industry where rub- 


a favorite in this industry. 


ber and synthetic products are vital to the war 
effort—and where Republic has made an outstand- 


ing contribution 


Mechanical 


ucts 0 furnished by dtstributors in all sections of the 
who display this emblem. 
jour requirements and maintain stocks and facilities to meet them 
This embi 


As local business men, they knou 


is Republic's assurance of thetr qualifications 


UBBE 


OWNERSHIP AND OPLRATION 
e 
MATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
cogroration 


D «< ry VERE 


Division OF 


LEE RUBBER G@ TIRE CORPORATION 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


shting Overconfidence 


Washington is desperately anxious 
; the country—business men, labor, the 
neral public—to keep the collapse of 
bly in perspective. ‘here’s no doubt 
bout its importance (page 15). It 
eans the end of the original Axis, a 
\-established base on the continent, a 
2 saving in men and munitions. 

it may very well mean a shorter war, 
nd a cheaper one. 

But it does not necessarily mean 
hat Germany cannot last the winter, 
one congressman exuberantly pre- 
cted. Nor does it mean any immedi- 
Sofie change in the problems of produc- 
“‘BBon, manpower, or civilian supply, with 
hich the United States is wrestling. 
The Administration’s big job now 
to make the nation realize that. To 
oid any possible letdown in war pro- 
ction, to keep the big bond drive, 
unched this week, from being under- 
pined by a false optimism, the Admin- 
tation will intensify its campaign 
painst complacency. 


o Change in Schedule 


Washington—and London—had pret 

ell discounted Italy’s surrender in ad- 
ance. Military plans didn’t take it for 
minted, but they figured it in as a 
robability. Hence, the manpower and 
aterials freed by the sudden success 
the Italian operation are not a pure 
indfall. In an accounting sense, they 
re resources that the Allies could have 
asonably expected to have and to use. 
For this reason, Italy’s collapse will 
“yp ggpeccipitate no drastic shakeup in mili- 
. C. Py plans or in war production. Manu- 
wcturers working on war orders prob- 
bly will notice no effects at all. For 
e time being, the production time- 
ble and the outlook for reconversion 
Mace imemain unchanged. 


‘ Bore for the Pacific 


But Italy’s surrender does open new 
portunities to the Allies. One conse- 
uence may be earlier action in the 
("BP ciic. For some time, Allied strate- 
ScccumtS have figured that the United Na- 
bout ™mons have sufficient resources to strike 
ecto f™Mard in two places. This latest addi- 
on to their resources gives them a free 
nd in Europe and in the Pacific. 


»<BAccord with Russia Nearer 


| && Political aspects of the Italian armi- 
suv liqgece hint at a new phase in relations 
tween England and the United States 


1, 19 
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on one hand and Russia on the other. 
Russia was consulted about terms of the 
armistice and gave its approval. This is 
the first instance since the war began 
where the three powers acted in concert. 
Diplomats striving for a joint meeting 
of Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin take 
it as a hopeful sign. In any case, the 
initiative in Europe clearly has passed 
from the now broken Axis to the new 
Anglo-American-Russian triangle. 


Vv 
No Big Fight Coming 


There are issues aplenty to set the 
returning Congress and the White 
House at odds but none that will long 
survive President Roosevelt’s deft con- 
ciliatory policy. The President and his 
aides—now largely right wing politicians 
—have gone a long way this summer 
toward reselling the country on the Ad- 
ministration. New Dealism—both policy 
and personnel—has, in the main, been 
consigned to the doghouse. The cost 
of living has been anchored, at least 
temporarily. There’s been enough talk 
of new ice boxes and such to pep up con- 
sumers’ spirits to some extent. And, 
above all, there is the military success in 
Africa and Sicily with the resultant 
capitulation of Italy to ease the political 
tension. 


What's Ahead for Congress 


Immediate homefront issue confront- 
ing Congress is the fathers’ draft. The 
legislators will throw this right into 
Roosevelt’s lap, and you can count on it 
that he will compromise it somehow. 

A labor draft law isn’t in the cards. 
Both Roosevelt and Congress have 
stalled so long that little can be gained 
by such a program. 

Food Administrator Marvin Jones has 
moved ahead steadily in his program to 
quiet the rebellion on the food front. 
His elimination of controls over farmers 
and his promise to make only minimum 
use of subsidies have taken the heat out 
of the fight between the Administra- 


Other Washington reports in this 
issue include: Tax Bill Snagged, page 
18; Eat Your Prunes!, 22; Space Is 
Scarce, 29; Egg Profit Widens, 34; 
A Little Liquor, 80; Statistical Vis- 
ion, 98; Postwar Cushion, 103. 
Washington trends of importance 
to management are also discussed 
weekly in The Outlook and other 
regular departments of Business 
Week. 


tion and the congressional farm bloc. 

OPA General Manager Chester 
Bowles is rushing reorganization of the 
price rationing organization on a de- 
centralized basis in the hope that it will 
forestall another congressional attack. 
Rep. Howard Smith of Virginia, how- 
ever, will put OPA on the pan. 

Work on the new tax bill (page 18) is 
likely to bring some sharp exchanges be- 
tween Congress and the Treasury. No- 
body really expects a bill that would 
raise the $12,000,000,000 in extra 
revenue asked by the President. 

The expanded social security program 
won't come up for debate until well into 
the winter. Final action is very likely 
to hold over until after the 1944 elec- 
tions. 

Real agitation for amending the Con- 
nally-Smith Act is apt to be provided by 
employer groups. The unions, although 
they can’t publicly announce that they 
like the law, are having a field day with 
its strike vote provision (page 108). 


One Bone of Contention 


Old line Democrats have been 
soothed by the President’s stand for Sec- 
retary Cordell Hull and the concentra- 
tion of all foreign economic activities— 
economic warfare, lend-lease, and for- 
eign relief and rehabilitation—in his 
hands. But hard to reconcile with this 
conciliatory move, and almost certain to 
raise a row, is the President’s appoint- 
ment of Calvin B. Baldwin, former ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration who has often been accused in 
Congress of left wing leanings, to head 
economic rehabilitation in Italy. 

Italy’s surrender, on the eve of Con- 
gress’ return, will give anti-New Dealers 
a wide opening to probe the President’s 
policies with reference to administration 
of occupied territory. 


v 
Renegotiation Outlook 


Bucked up by the idea that they have 
the price adjustment boards on the run, 
manufacturers are prepared to make the 
most of the Ways & Means Committee 
hearings on renegotiation which got un- 
der way this week. Companies heading 
the attack are not the old peacetime 

iants, but small and medium sized out- 
Ets that have hit the big money and 
want to stay there. 

Grand strategy of the manufacturers 
is to put renegotiation on an “after 
taxes” basis instead of having it recap- 
ture excessive profits before taxes. Old 
line companies, with comfortable ex- 
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A war can last 


one minute too long. a 


A man can get killed just as dead on the 
last day, the last hour, the last minute 
of the war as he can at any other time. 

If American troops are delayed in their 
advance because we at home fail to pro- 
duce the supplies they need on time, then 
we are guilty of prolonging the war, 
lengthening the casualty lists. 

The great majority of American in- 
dustrial workers, owners and managers 
realize this grim fact. They are working 
night and day to win the war and win it 
as quickly as possible. They do not want 
this war to last ‘‘a minute too long’’ for 


a son, brother, husband. sweetheart or 


friend. 


The point for all of us to remember is 
this: Even when the newspapers tell us 
of new Allied victories on the fighting 
fronts we must not slacken our pace on the 
home front. We must do all in our power 
to shorten the war, to save lives. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Our war job is manufacturing Ethyl fluid for im- 
proving the antiknock quality of fighting gasolines 
—and delivering it on time. Ethyl workers have 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for “outstand- 
ing achievement in producing war equipment.” 
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rofits tax exemptions, wouldn’t 
much by this, but the war babies 


renegotiation authorities are worried, 
because they are on the defensive, 
ond because Ways & Means is a 
conservative committee that usu- 
ives business men a sympathetic 
Odds are, however, that the com- 

won't recommend any elaborate 
ages in the present law. 


+ 
sft Policy Clarified 


In an effort to make its “work or 
nt” policy function, the War Man- 
er Commission has tightened up 
jations on both its “nondeferrable” 
id its “critical” lists. Effectiveness will 
vend largely on the attitude of local 
nft boards. 
Under the new rules, 3-A dependency 
yssifications for men in nondeferrable 
upations will be canceled on Sept. 
5 unless they register for another job 
th the U. S. Employment Service, 
ill become invalid on Oct. 15 in any 
se. No man with a “critical” skill 
ay be ordered to report for induction 
ntil USES has been given 30 days to 
port on his qualifications or to find 
m another job. 


v 
ostwar Quandary 


WPB’s postwar planners are particu- 
ly worried over one angle of the re- 
pnversion problem. What if the first 
ig contract cancellations fall on manu- 
cturers whose normal peacetime pro- 
uction is in the “nonessential” cate- 
Ty? 

Everybody is agreed that as raw mate- 
als are released they should go first to 
e manufacturers of the most essential 
vilian items. But this leaves in the 
uch the manufacturer of lipstick cases, 
br instance, who loses his Army order 
or shell casings long before the over-all 
}w materials situation has eased sufh- 
— to permit use of brass for lip- 
icks, 


. 
1,000,000,000 Canceled 


Latest item in the box score on gov- 
mment contract cancellations covers 
avy cancellations, totaling $1,221,- 
— from Mar. 17, 1943, to July 31, 


Canceled and replaced by new con- 
acts in same plant $603,072,021. 
Canceled and replaced by new con- 
‘acts in another plant $203,247,206.. 
Canceled and not replaced by new 
ontracts $414,978,719. 
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Conversion Tangle 


The partial shift from tankers to es- 
cort vessels is slowing down shipbuild- 
ing. Builders of ship components are 
still sending pipes, valves, and engines 
to yards that ordered them months ago 
for oil carriers but need them no longer. 
In the meantime, similar components, 
ordered for escort boats, are not being 
delivered. Nothing has been done yet 
to straighten out the snarl, switch ship- 
ments to yards that need them. 


’ 
Featherbedding on the Skids? 


Transportation Director Joseph B. 
Eastman has a good chance of succeed- 
ing in his campaign against full-crew 
laws, mileage limitations, and other de- 
vices established by labor to pad employ- 
ment rolls on the railroads—the much 
debated ‘‘featherbed” rules. 

Eastman, who always takes plenty of 
time to work up a temper, is fed up. 
He will encounter a lot of resistance 
from the unions, which have already 
pulled out of ODT’s labor-management 
advisory committee, but with the help 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, he can probably put it over. 


Railroad managements will be tickled 
to see featherbedding upset, but they 
will move cautiously. Individual roads 
have always been afraid to start a con- 
certed movement for fear they would 
wind up worse off than when they 
started. Besides, it’s almost impossible 
for the roads to present a united front 
on featherbedding, because practices 
vary from district to district. 


+ 
CCC May Lose a Job 


Buying of foreign fats, oils, sugar, 
tea, cocoa, Argentine turkey, Mexican 
chick peas, etc., by Commodity Credit 
Corp. may soon be transferred to the 
Office of Economic Warfare, with Re- 
construction Finance Corp. financing, 
for closer correlation with food develop- 
ment programs in South America and 
Africa (BW —Jul.31'43,p104). Decision 
is up to OEW Administrator Leo T. 
Crowley, who is being urged to take 
the assignment by staff officials who 
gripe that CCC profit-making on some 
imports is cramping their development 
program. 

Marvin Jones, War Food Administra- 
tor, seems indifferent to possible trans- 
fer; so is J. B. Hutson, president of 


WPB’S topside is increasingly con- 

vinced that much of the manpower 
trouble stems from the lack of facili- 
ties for comfortable living, that the 
supply of civilian goods and services 
must be stepped up—and better dis- 
tributed—if war workers are to be 
kept on the job. WPB’S chief, Don- 
ald M. Nelson, Arthur Whiteside, 
head of the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, and two market research 
moguls—George Gallup and Elmo 
Roper—have their heads together on 
the problem. 
e@ Important Items—OCR is asking 
for a lot more of practically every- 
thing in the first quarter of next year 
—and expects to get a fair percentage. 
Under the heading of new business 
are 500,000 electric irons and 12,500 
electric ranges with more to come 
later. Both will be strictly for re- 
placement and for new users who 
can’t get by without them. 

OCR will ask for a 50% increase in 
enamelware, for a doubling of output 
of most galvanized ware (garbage 
cans, ash cans, wash tubs, wash 
boilers, pails, and buckets). There will 
be more straight pins, razor blades, 
caskets, electric appliance cords, and 
fuse plugs. There will be slight re- 


Distributors to Air Squawks 


ductions in the programs for hair- 
pins and bobby pins, safety razors, 
metal screening, and stoves other 
than electric. 

@ Looking Ahead—Many electric ap- 
pliances are being left until later. 
Best guess at present is that some 
washing machines will be programed 
in the second quarter of ’44, some 
refrigerators in the third. 

WPB is even beginning to wonder 

whether it might not be warranted 
now in thawing inventories of parts 
of some less “essential” civilian items. 
In a good many lines—the lawn 
mower is an example—there are 
enough parts lying around, earmarked 
for maintenance and repair, to allow 
fairly substantial production without 
any new drain on raw materials. 
e Powwow on Distribution—Biggest 
problem is how civilian goods will be 
distributed once they are made. OCR 
is setting the stage for a three-day 
mass meeting at which wholesalers 
and retailers will have a chance to air 
their woes. If gripes at the meeting 
warrant them, new distribution con- 
trols are certain. This blow-off is 
now scheduled for the end of this 
month—significantly, after Congress 
is back in session. 


Yes...7 out of 10 buildings 
can set more heat 


with less fuel 


With fuel rationing, it is more im- 
portant than ever that building 
owners thoroughly investigate their 
heating systems to make sure they 
are not wasting valuable fuel. 


Webster Engineers have found 
through thousands of surveys that 
seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many of them less than 
ten years old) can get more heat 
per unit of fuel consumed. 


Before the development of the 
Webster Moderator System, steam 
was either “off” or “on” except 
for the control provided by the 
radiator supply valve. There was 
no better way to control quantity of 
steam delivery to radiators. 


The Webster Moderator System 
prevents the discomfort of “scorch- 
ing hot” radiators by making pos- 
sible low radiator temperatures... 
Eliminates annoying and fuel-con- 
suming surges of heat—or “cold 
spots.” Supplies heat continuously 
to all radiators through orifices 
and central controls. There is no 
waste of valuable fuel through 
overheating. 

If you are interested in getting 
more heat with less fuel, write for 
“Performance Facts.” This free 
booklet gives case studies of 268 
modern steam heating installations 
and how they are effecting great 
savings in fuel. 


Actual proof of low radiator temperatures ! Here are 
actual temperatures at nine points and showing 
average radiator temperature of 112° F,... due to 
scientifically controlled turbulence. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Ese. 1883 


Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 
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CCC. This indifference is a reflection 
of sentiment in congressional banking 
committees to the effect that CCC may 
be better off in the end if it gets out 
of the importing business (BW —Jul.31 
’43,p104). Traders doing actual buying 
and selling for CCC don’t like the 
prospect; some say that if the transfer 
comes off, they will return to private 
business. 


v 
Stay of Execution 


Acquiring land for some new installa- 
tions, the Coast Guard recently in- 
cluded, by mistake, the site of Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp.’s main plant in its 
condemnation proceedings. Navy ofh- 
cials got a hollow laugh out of it. They 
say Brewster has given them little be- 
sides production headaches and labor 
trouble (BW-Sep.4'43,p88), that miay- 
be it would have been a good idea to 
let Providence use its own judgment. 
Nevertheless, the Navy intervened and 
stopped proceedings. 


sf 
Packing Off Home 


So many big shots (and little ones, 
too) are leaving the War Production 
Board that Donald Nelson may soon 
issue a special appeal asking them to 


stay. 

Siew are looking ahead to peace, 
therefore going back to private industry. 
And there are two other reasons: 

(1) The recent speech by Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner Arthur S. Fleming 
pointing out that “hundreds of thous- 
ands” of the government’s 1,700,000 
war service employees will have to be 
released after the war. 

(2) Lower-bracket employees figure 
that they’ll be money ahead by quitting 
high-priced Washington. 


Kaiser Hits Rough Air ; 


When Henry J. Kaiser and Howard 
Hughes teamed up last year to build the 
world’s largest flying boat, they promptly 
discovered that personnel was giving 
them as many headaches as engineering. 

Trouble at the Culver City (Calif.) 
plant boiled over this week with the 
resignation of two top executives—the 
general manager, Edward G. Bern, and 
the works manager, John W. LeDuc. 
As they walked out, Kenneth F. Ridley, 
chief engineer of Hughes Aircraft Co., 
stepped into full control. 

Although other manufacturers looked 
somewhat hopefully for signs of the 
long-predicted split between Kaiser and 
Hughes, they found the millionaire team 
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still intact. Kaiser is report: to } 
told Hughes that he wants - 
man-flyer-manufacturer to sc. the 


Li tyr 
ect through to a finish and mal . e It 
future decisions on operat ODUC 
Kaiser himself will continue is pj;,.lmteel Ing 
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and chief sponsor. 
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Alaskan Air Regulated 


Air transport which displaced 4gmADE 
mushers in Alaska has passc«| its {rodimmmfiscella 
for-all phase. Civil Aeronautics Bog, Othe 
will set up an office there to adminissamloney | 
the law for the 21 operators recens Depart 
certified. They are doing a job for qposme’ 
Army, and several may get additionimiCES (/ 
planes. (Alaska, Hawaii, and Py Spot Ce 
Rico are under U. S. domestic tee ndustriz 
Domesti 


tions.) 
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WPB’s approval of a new 1,200-nj 
natural gas pipeline from the Sout 
west to the Appalachian area assux 
consumers in the Northeast of great 
supplies in the winter of 1944-45. 1 
new line, to be built next summer, w; 
have a capacity of 200,000,000 cu.ft 
day. ‘T'wo applicants have asked to bui 
the line. The Tennessee Gas & Trin 
mission Co., first to file its request, ps 
poses to build the line from Com: 
Christi, Tex., to West Virginia. Ho 
Natural Gas Co. would build its | 
from Kansas’ Hugoton Field to Ws 
Virginia. The Tennessee compan; 
reported to have the inside track. 


Vv ther § 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Acting for OPA, Solicitor Generfjjjrelimin 
Charles Fahy has asked the Supr iling 
Court to review the lower court decisi 
upholding rate increases by the Was 
ington Gas Light Co. (BW-—Jul.31'4. 
pl9). This opens the way for a fni 
ruling on the question of whether Co 
gress meant price stabilization to app 
to utilities. 

Striking indication of the growt! 0! 
U. S. shipping: As of today, slighty 
more than 100,000 merchant seamen 2% 
registered with War Shipping Admins 
tration. By the end of the year, t 
total is expected to be up to 200,000 

The Free French have put in a & 
quest for civilian radio tubes for om 
of their Pacific islands (population 
4,000) which is greater than allocation 
to most Latin-American countries. TX¢ 
Office of Economic Warfare is frank’ 
puzzled. 


—Business Week’ 
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0} § Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
ie sp Week Weer Ago Ago Ago 
the Me INDEX (see chartbelow). . . . . . . 212.5 +2124 211.0 1984 186.7 
make 
\ ODUCTION 

3 heel Ingot Operations (9% of capacity). .......cccececceccccccccccccnecs 100.3 99.4 97.8 99.1 96.4 

aieetiem Ge MN ID. os cine enc ceccnnccvercecece 15,350 20,055 = =19,250 17,460 =—-16,865 
ingineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $7,851 $7,322 $7,058 $14,335 $35,108 
lectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)............................ 4,351 4,322 4,241 3,947 3,673 
‘ude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...... 2.2... 0.0... cc ceeee eee ceeeees 4,235 4,196 4,203 3,887 —- 3,683 
3ituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................... cece eee ees 2,022 +2,002 2,028 2,113 1,918 
ced f . DE 
its fiscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 83 82 81 78 85 
$s Bo Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).................0000ee0ee 67 67 67 52 65 
min foney in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $18,571 $18,303 $18,014 $16,154 $13,250 
re i D partment Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +1% ++4+14% +11% + 26% —13% 
if Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................000000: 26 45 51 103 122 
\ditionllmMCES (Average for the week) 

Pucjot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 247.0 2468 244.9 2486 232.0 

> Te industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 160.6 160.5 160.9 159.3 154.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 215.7 215.2 210.9 208.8 183.1 
inished Steel Composite (Steck, tom)... . 2.2.0... cece ccc cece ccssace $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... ... 1.6.0... 606s cece eee e eee e ees $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 

pper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 0.2.0... ccc eescccsccees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (Mo. Z, eee wenter, Ramess City, bu.).. ..... 2... cc ccccccccccccce $1.44 $1.41 $1,40 $1.42 $1.17 
sn impagar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... 2.0.2... cece eee eee eee e eens 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 

“¢ tton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............0..00.0 eee e eens 20.40¢ 20.53¢ = «=620.60¢ =. 21.12¢ = 18.62¢ 

ein is bane a Kkoss donesecasuneneenays $1.368 $1370 $1.356 $1.266 = $1.203 
‘ucHiieubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............00seseeeeeeeeee 22.50¢  22.50¢ —22.50¢ = =—-22.50¢ ~—-22.50¢ 
pre 

5. TgNANCE 

1€r, wilENDO Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............eeceeeeees 93.9 93.2 92.7 87.3 68.6 

cu.ft gagMedium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.82% 3.82% 3.81% 4.02% 4.27% 

to byimtligh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.69% 2.69% 2.69% 2.77% 2.80% 

Trp. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.29% 2.28% 2.28% 2.33% 2.34% 

ct ~~ all Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 

Coe Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)....... §-3% 4-3 % 4-3 % 4-2% 4-3% 

- HoofANKING (Millions of dollars) 

its logi/Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................0.0005 35,733 35,145 33,746 31,305 27,217 

pos' J porting 

) WogTotal Loans and Investments, reporting member banks...................4. 46,739 46,719 46,954 41,470 34,457 

any qgjgcommercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,735 5,739 5,678 5,963 6,595 

* ccurities Loans, reporting membe1 banks.................-...0seeeeeees 1,485 1,418 1,429 927 874 
!. §. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 34,100 34,209 34,464 28,657 20,580 
her Securities Held, reporting member banks..............; Raine Satena eK 2,935 2,902 2,919 3,296 3,495 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................6005 1,150 1,110 1,030 1,786 2,262 
otal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 9,540 9,137 8,582 6,130 3,542 
>cneriffi/Preliminary, week ended September 4th. t Revised. 

iprem iling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Joe needs 
the Long Distance 
lines tonight 


that w 
fer on 
tler’s 
leanwh 
with 
h will 
peral 
k the 
in peak 
ted thi 
He has a promotion to report. Or a week-end BBations 
ty, wh 
outpt 
itumn 


leave coming up. Or it’s his mother’s birthday. 


Evening is about the only time he’s free to call 


and it’s important to him. 


Will you do your best to avoid Long Distance i, , 
calls after 7 at night, for the sake of millions of 


Joes — and Josephines? They'll appreciate it. BH ayer: 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


HE OUTLOOK 


»’s surrender this week precipi- 
} nother peace scare, but this time 
tock and commodity markets, 
), usually sell off in the face of news 
implies a shortening of the war, 
ed only mildly to Wednesday's 


lian Morale Question 


ply, the mildness of the immediate 

m is explained by the fact that 
markets had already discounted the 
wi capitulation. More importantly, 

er, it reflects a new awareness in 
business community that military 

ements are less vital factors in the 
equation than the political develop- 
's to which they may give rise (BW 
31'43,p13). Business cannot be 
d just to the nice calculations of 
pent military strategv—the size of 
is, strength of defensive positions, 
th of supply lines, and quality and 
tity of arms; they must provide 
shion for the vital political develop- 
ts that can lengthen or shorten the 


cily showed that military opposi- 
to us in the Mediterranean would 
solely with the Germans in any 
that prospect has not been altered 
he least by the surrender of Italy. 
the big unanswered question now 
hat will be the effect of the sur- 
er on German morale and on that 
litler’s Balkan satellites? 

leanwhile, autumn is approaching— 
with it the rain, cold, and mud 
h will tend to slow up purely mili- 
operations. At home, autumn will 
k the last lap of the struggle to 
i peak munitions production—high- 
ted this week by the stepup in steel 
ations to 100.3% of increased ca- 
ty, which will mean a record ton- 
output. 

utumn will mark other turning 
s. Millions of youngsters who took 
porary summer work are returning 
‘chool-thus aggravating the man- 
er shortage. 

So, afte: all the erratic ups and 


of #™ of weather, completion of har- 
7 fo will tell just how much better 
Il, | average, but worse than last year, 
~ fe Sp yields will prove. Key ques- 
\ 's how much 1943-grown supplies 
{Bcd for 1944 will be down from this 
g page 14)—and so how much live- 
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sly—a Turning Point 
And other crises lie ahead: Break in Axis will hurt morale 


ermany and in its satellite states, while U. S. faces its own 
bles with manpower and over-all production. 


stock-dairy-poultrs 
duced a year hence 

Soon, and earlier than usual, the ac- 
celeration in retail sales will begin. De- 
spite the continually contracting supply 
of essential consumer goods, total dollar 
volume may again rise to new highs, 
since excess purchasing power provides 
a sellers’ market for whatever ingenious 
producers and merchandisers can substi- 
tute in the way of materials, higffer 
grades, and luxury goods for more nor- 
mal civilian supplies. 


Steps to Control Manpower 


Current business attention focuses 
chieflly on the strides toward more effec 
tive manpower administration which 
Washington is taking in its West Coast 
experiment (page 96). Assurances that 
contracts will be diverted where possible 
to areas of lesser labor stringency, steps 
to contract nonessential civilian produc- 


output will be re- 


tion, and the move to close aircraft 
shipyard wage differentials 
belated and as yet limited recognition 
that manpower administration requires 
powers extending into the domain ot 
procurement, production, 
other agencies. 

Realization of the vital role of trans- 
port, laundry, health, food, etc 
mobilizing war manpower will presum- 
ably, at long last, lead to protection ot 
labor forces for such essential services. 

Integration of occupational defer 
ments with schedules of arms manpowe: 
needs, ceilings on plant employment to 
combat labor hoarding, and establish 
ment of plant prioritics on available 
labor instance the detailed and painstak- 
ing technique required for efficient a! 
location of labor. 

And finally, adoption of the Buttalo 
plan for all five major West Coast cen 
ters marks the acceptance, even thoug! 
in limited form, of the principle of cen 
tralized hiring which forms the keystone 
for all advanced wartime control of the 
labor market. 


Things to Watch 


Some of the sensitive business ind 
cators have been throwing up mild dan 
ger signals. The index of seven 


constitut 


wage, and 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 


DURABLE AND NONDURABLE GOODS 
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The predicted flattening out in dur- 
able goods production (BW—Sep.12, 
’42,p13) signifies a new phase in the 
war economy—total industrial output 
is just about at its ceiling. That con- 
clusion is inescapable, whatever the 
inevitable deficiencies in wartime in- 
dexes. Increasing activity in arms- 
related chemicals and rubber has off- 


set drops in textiles, shoes, printing. 
and other nondurable lines, while re- 
ductions in lumber, cement, and simi- 
lar hard goods have almost counter- 
balanced gams in aircraft, ships, and 
other munitions. The manpower 
shortage which already limits total 
output soon may force a decline in 
the over-all figures. 
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farm prices, after holding to around 
210% of the August, 1939, level for 
about five months, has risen five points 
in the last three weeks. Carloadings 
two wecks ago crossed the 900,000-a-day 
level, hinting at a possible freight pinch 
at some points during the peak season 
next month. And money in circulation 
during the past month has resumed its 
accelerated upward pace, rising over the 
$18,500,000,000 mark—more than $10,- 
000,000,000 more ready cash in consum- 
ers’ hands than three years ago. 

Incidentally, the National War Labor 
Board has shed new light on the statis- 

tics being used in the current contro- 
versy over what has happened to wages 
(BW—Aug.28'43,p120). NWLB breaks 
down Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
showing a 6¢ increase in average hourly 
earnings of factory workers between 
October, 1942, and “May, 1943. BLS de- 
rives this figure by dividing total pay- 
rolls by man-hours worked, and so it is 
not a measure of straight-time wage 
rates. 

NWLB finds that of the 6¢ rise, only 
0.6¢ was due to increases in the price of 
labor—basic hourly scales—approved by 
the board. About 1¢ was due to the 
averaging out of overtime pay for longer 
hours, and 1.6¢ to the shift of workers 
to higher-paid, more essential lines. The 
remainder, 2.8¢, NWLB attributes to 
incentive wage rises, merit increases, up- 
giading, and similar factors; however, 
part of the 2.8¢ may be wage “boot- 
legging’ by employers. 


BABY FLAT-TOP 


One of the newest ships of Uncle 
Sam’s fleet is an escort carrier com- 
pleting shakedown cruises out of 
Todd shipyards on the Pacific. Point- 
ing a trend toward smaller warships, 
more than 50 “pocket” carriers have 
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Enough Meat? 


Industry says there could 
be if abolition of controls per- 
mitted normal feeding and mar- 
keting. Prices are big problem. 


Only in a crisis can stockmen and 

feeders, commission men and packers, 
wholesale market men and_ butchers 
make common cause. Right now, the 
meat industry is face to face with its 
biggest crisis. That’s why 1,300 of the 
practical men who graze the cattle, slop 
the hogs, or handle the resultant meat 
products could meet in the Kansas City 
auditorium one day last week and agree 
unanimously on a 15-point program 
which they were sure would guarantee 
ample meat at fair prices. 
@ Want Controls Abolished—Those 15 
resolutions, which blistered WPB, OPA, 
and the War Food Administration, boil 
down to a single simple formula: Re- 
move all government regulation of the 
industry except slaughter permits to 
control output of meat and consumer 
rationing to contro] consumption. ‘This 
is the same formula which the Livestock 
& Meat Council recommended five 
months ago (BW—Apr.10’43,p15). 

The industry contends that adoption 
of this simplified system would not 
mean an increase in prices. It argues 
that after the government took w hat it 


joined the Navy since war began— 
compared with only 15 full-sized 
types. First developed by Britain and 
the United States from converted 
tankers and freighters, escorts are now 
built from scratch to average 500 ft. 
long, to carry some 30 planes (stand- 
ard ones carry almost 100). 


needed from the total kil! ~.¢ } 
price—it could regulate ci, 

for the rest by adjusting 

values and thus hold civili: 

below present levels. 

@ Opposing Opinion on Prices_s. 
tors and congressmen who sit o» . 
platform in Kansas City mi. ¢; 
the industry’s program int 

they get back to Washington next 
but they will meet the violent 
sition of Administration ec: 
argue that price controls 
vitally needed, if the whok 


srk 
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evel 
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Hitler S 
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keep the cost of living down isn’t 99) if th 
to be undermined. ‘They contend + ed 1 
prices would soar under the prop, en 
proposed by the industry, and that be 


cause a good many stockmen are »: 
bling on just that chance, mat supp) 
are being withheld from the maz 
How else they ask can you reconcile # 
absence of steaks at the corner bute) 
store with the record livestock popy 
tion out on the farm, even taking jy 
account the heavy but unrevealed gy 
ernment purchases? ; 

Last week’s suspension for 
months of slaughter quotas and 1 meat j 
ventory restrictions is a step in the ri 
direction, as far as the industry is « 
cerned, but nothing to cheer ; 
Packers who have cut back operat 
find it tough to expand again for jz 
two months, while in many areas it 
impossible to find space in wareh 
already heavily stuffed with govem: 
purchases. 

e Feeding Is Big Problem—Alth¢ 
long-pull prospects for pork and | 
supplies are no better than for cat 
the beef situation commands the : 
attention. Dept. of Agriculture 
mates cattle on feed Aug. 1, 11% bel 
1942 and 28% below 1941. Grass ca 
tle are coming to market now, | 
feeder cattle passing through the { 
largest markets in the first two weeks 
August were 47% fewer than in Ai 
If feedlot operators buy range cat 

for feeding, there will ‘be becf next 
ter. If these animals should instead 
slaughtered at range weights, beef 
be plentiful for a few weeks but aft 
December practically unobtainable ¢ 
by the military. Slaughter is he 
alternative to feeding. 

The feeder is currently marketi 
finished cattle at an estimated loss 4 
one dollar per hundredweight. Th 
burned, he fears long-threatencd ceil 
on live cattle. He is also afraid th 
supplies of grain and protein conc 
trates might run short. Grounds 
misgivings about feed supplies may 
found in the Aug. 1 official crop rep 
The 1943 corn crop is esti rated 
300,000,000 bushels below last yea 
wheat down 147,000,000 bush: 
feed grains down 233,000,000 bus 
and hay down 6,000,000 tons. a 
livestock population 10% higher i 
1942, total feed supply is ta small 
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:iofmerk Victory 

italy's fall aids cause but 
entails economic liabilities— 
even more momentous, it 
“+ Mens Russian showdown. 


N dem 


ON THE ASSET SIDE | 


Te CS— Sen 


LPs 
4 Be I 


cnt opyfl# vast hole was knocked in the walls 77 Omilen 

mists yfilmitier’s L-uropean fortress with the ae ; 
least Ao: Italy. A large, albeit spiritless, 4 a 

TOgTam was subtracted from the total [* 

n't coil. of the Axis. Allied bombers will >% 

tend tyllyoved much closer to southern Ger- 

Drom: cven though the Nazis may not 4 . 

| that bce be chased back behind the Alps. Venice 
are puglmnces of other German satellites’ 


t supplfimping out of the war have been FerraraO 


> markime!y umproved by the Italian example. 


oncile ml some fairly important raw materials aA 
utc been gained (although the gain 
t bute wen gained (a gh the g Dieser. 


k populfimmhe Allies is less important in the O 
king inl run than the loss to the German ae itis 
aled p ‘ my). oes i a 
“BBs, of Rejoicing—Thus the an- JCORSICA S 

for hgmmecement of the capitulation of Italy 

| meat famg\\ ednesday, coupled with the Rus- 
the rg capture of the important steel city 
y is comptalino in the Red Army's headlong 
tT abogimmh to the West, gave the United Na- 


peratiogms their most triumphant day of the 
for im to date. Yet there were harsh notes 

reas it f™mne cheering. 

rehousdam he United States and England have 
ernmegame yet. by Russian lights, opened the 


ad front in Europe. Red Star, Sov- 
\lthougimarmy organ, only the day before an- 


nd lingm™macement of Italy’s surrender, de- 
wr cattimmed that the Allied operation on the 
he mom of the boot was occupving the 
ire edq™ntion of no more than six to eight 
% belofm/mman divisions; Russia has indicated SARDINIA 
rass cqgponviction that nothing short of an 


ow, baggpon that will drain 60 Nazi divisions 
the fog™m the eastern front will be accepted 
vecks @amtne teal thing. 

n 194{g@Btalin Consulted—Meanwhile, there (Z] 
ttle no™mtangible evidence that British and 

ext wig™perican leaders are paying more and ” a 
tead pre attention to the Russians politi- 
eef wiy. President Roosevelt, at successive 
‘s conferences, affirmed that progress 
s being made in bringing about that 
gexpected meeting with Stalin. Too, 
n. Dwight Eisenhower received the 
proval of Moscow as well as Wash- 
ton and London on the terms of the 
istice granted Italy’s Marshal Pietro 
loglio. ; 

Prtain’s foreign secretarv, Anthony 
en, respected both in London and in 
cow, is engineering the preliminary 
cting of the top American, British, 
| Soviet diplomats, and the eventual 
‘erence between Premier Stalin, 
me Minister Churchill, and Presi- 
t Roosevelt. These meetings, grow- 
B out of the Anglo-American discus- 


ms and decisions at Quebec, will 4 Power Stations (Z) zine A Molybdenum 
empt to resolve the many political a @e 
erences which the approaching vic- [© BUSINESS WEEK Iron & Steel Mills Mercury L\ Antimony 
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SWARMING FOR GAS 


Coming in the midst of a serious gas 
shortage, repeal of the pleasure driving 
ban is little help to most eastern 
motorists. And according to the 
petroleum administrator, Harold L. 
Ickes, western drivers also may soon 
feel the pinch because military fuel 


needs are now 25,000,000 gal. a day. 
In the New York area, motorists are 
trving to ease their ironic position by 
plaving a new game which might be 
called “follow the tank truck.” Spot- 
ting a tanker en route to service a 
dealer, the drivers fall in behind until 
its cargo is discharged. Then they all 
scurry in to buy the gas (above). 


tory brings into sharp relief (BW— 
Aug.21'43,p15). 

@ Sources of Anxiety—As on the field of 
battle, the U.S.S.R. has seized the initia- 
tive from the Anglo-American entente. 
In the offing today is a pact between 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. It is pos- 
sible that Soviet recognition of the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion missed beating the other United 
Nations’ recognition only because of 
Anglo-American intervention. Fearing 
other commitments between European 
nations and the U.S.S.R., made with- 
out prior consultation with Britain and 
the United States, Eden has met with 
the foreign ministers of the exile gov- 
emments that are headquartering in 
London. Russian moves may be coun- 
tered or matched by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can group. 

[his concern for future Europe, stim- 
ulated by unfamiliarity with the basic 
intentions of the Soviet Union, is evi- 
denced by the emphasis currently being 
placed on the importance of the present 
closed alliance between the United 
States and Britain and on the need for 
formalizing and guaranteeing the per- 
manence of this union. Of primary 
importance is an immediate agreement 
on objectives and the ways of achieving 
them by the United States, Britain, the 
U.S.S.R., and China. But of even higher 
importance in the long run is the ques- 
tion of world political leadership. 

@ Isolation or Cooperation?—Out of dis- 
cussions between these four powers can 
come either a temporary union for the 
accomplishment of a single immediate 
objective—victory over Fascism—fol- 
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lowed by separation, isolation, rivalry, 
and eventually further wars, or the be- 
gianing, at least, of cooperation between 
them for world reconstruction and pres- 
ervation of peace. 

Against this background, the seizure 

of economic resources in Italy and the 
crippling of Italian and German indus- 
try from the air have little permanent 
importance. Each factory destroyed, 
cach railroad damaged, and each harbor 
clogged with battered shipping may have 
cased the advance of armies, but each 
must be chalked on the operations map 
of relief and rehabilitation agencies, and 
of the Allied military government staffs, 
literally as problems that now have to 
be dealt with. 
@ Assets and Liabilities—The conquest 
of Italy’s raw-material and agricultural 
resources actually adds little to the 
United Nations pool. Italy claims sur- 
pluses of some ee products but has 
deficits in meats, wheat, and other foods 
(BW—Jul.31’43,p15). In exchange for 
low-grade iron and a surplus of sulphur 
and mercury, occupation authorities 
must provide tonnages of chemical 
woodpulp and coal, among other things, 
if Italian economy is to be kept in bal- 
ance, 

Not only for economists, but also for 
prime ministers and presidents, the 
speedy victory in Italy carried terrifying 
potentialities. And the possibility that 
these tremors will be duplicated on other 
fronts as the United Nations striking 
power is unleashed lends urgency to the 
problem of recognizing and settling the 
political issues which today stand be- 
tween the United Nations. 
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Convention speakers and Sunda; 
plement writers can say all they wy 
about the postwar revolution in ay; 
bile production—when Det: 
think about the future nowaday 
thinks pretty definitely in terms gf; 
prewar status quo. 

Most important consideration ine 
automobile man’s mind is to get } 
into production as rapidly i 
and that fact alone militates agains 
possibility of the miracle motor yehi¢: 
coming off the production lines re 
after the last war weapon rolls ayy. 
@ Biggest Market Yet—Speed is regar 
as essential as soon as Washington gy 
the go-sign, because the auto mig 
envision a seller’s market beyond th: 
wildest dreams, and although there y 
be plenty for all, the man who tap 
first stands to get an even better sha ith ren 

“Normal” automobile production gi tha 
around 4,000,000 cars a year; figured i" 10% 
these terms, the cumulative “defcig™e™S 
today stands at about 7,000,000 cariimY “A 
already 50% above the all-time recogmeulatly 
output of passenger cars which 4 ouldn 
rolled up in 1929. Furthermore, ¢ i ao 
buyers who want those 7,000,000 c ped é 
have the money to buy them. With iatoe 
$7,000,000,000 market virtually in ames St 
bag, the auto makers will be distinc! ts 
leery of launching models that mii tee 
flop. % 

° Lots of Angles—Cars will be somewhagge® °°? 
lighter, but the bodies made of alum ome 
num or other light metals won't cong” 
into use until the cost of these materiijgme“S 
matches steel. The cost factor will dame * 
prohibit use of engines burning a\ FY a 
gasoline; they’re still tuo expensive qe 
build, even if they do generate twice th Live 
power with half the fuel. And mot apect 
won’t be mounted in the rear becawgyp’* - 
the companies which could afford t ey 
take the big gamble on public p telf- 
ence, inherent in such a radical chan Ig cale. 

haven’t any inclination to do so. now: 

Some of these long-predicted changeqigi"S the 
will eventually materialize, but the aque 
buyer can’t look for them in any neagpvy 
future—unless, of course, they are force pe 
by the entrance of new competition agg’ 
the field. Henry Kaiser has talked 4 orth 
putting a jeep-like auto into the postwaggpi” © 
market. Shipbuilder Andrew Higgins | ae 
also reported thinking about invading ** 
the auto arena; so are Consolidated an - cy 
Lockheed from the aircraft field. on 
e Newcomers Might Gamble—S nce t pe 
cost of tooling for such new entrants! am. 
the field would be no more, whether amgecst 


was designed for radical or orthoda ree 
of w 
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might well decide to put 

on some engineering fea- 
, advanced character—new- 
e springs, for example, would be a 
ly bet-even if they hewed pretty 
‘ely to conventional body lines to 
id the appearance of freakishness. 
Detroit isn’t really worried about new 
ypetition in the field. For one thing, 
. newcomer would face the problem 
locating production facilities—includ- 

arts suppliers, the most substan- 
| of whom are pretty closely affiliated 
th existing companies. He would 
ve to locate those facilities in the cen- 
| industrial area where he could match 
troit’s shipping costs in obtaining 
, materials and distributing the final 
oduct to the big mass markets. The 
cific Coast, for example, boasts only 
)% of the nation’s auto market, and 
sa good $200 in freight rates away 
mm the big eastern markets. 
Dealers Are Tied Up—Much more 
rious a problem for prospective new 


dels, t 
r mol 
5 of ‘ 


T vehick 
Ines ng 
S away, 
S Tegarg 


e. : manufacturers is posed by their lack 
ond tame dealer systems. The 16 established 
there ydqgeto makers have wieage a to bring their 
0 tay: gealer organizations through the war 
ter shar ith remarkably few fatalities; the agen- 
uction ages that have folded wouldn't account 


br 10% of normal total volume. New- 
pmers would have a hard time luring 
y of the surviving dealers away, par- 
cularly in view of the fact that they 
ouldn’t be able to match the existing 
mpanies on car deliveries. Kaiser has 


igured 
“defic: 
U0 cars 
e Teco 
ich w 


ore, ¢ , : : 

000 cmlked about using om stations for dis- 
Woh fgpibutors, but their lack of showrooms, 
arts stocks, repair facilities, and capital 


y in th : 
: ikes them a dubious bet. 


Whether or not there is new compe- 
tion in the automotive field, prices will 
: considerably higher than they were 


alm before the war because of the almost 
t commertainly higher wage scales. If present 
rateraametes are maintained, car quotations may 
vill qe 28 much as 30% above 1942 levels, 
viatiogumey some Detroit experts, for equivalent 
sive t puality. 

‘ice tg? Live and Let Live—If Detroit doesn’t 


motogmmexpect any serious competitive threat in 
recauuqmmene automotive field, neither does it 
ontemplate venturing into foreign fields 
prefeqm’sclf—aviation, for example—on any big 
cale. Auto men have acquired a lot of 
now-how in aircraft manufacture dur- 
ng the war, and research in the field will 
he cam2questionably be continued, but any 
y nemecavy commitments are likely to be 
forcelqmpostponed until the profit possibilities 
ion iq@e! the aviation market prove definitely 
ed orth cultivating. Present overexpan- 
ostwageon of aircraft production facilities and 
vins equipment is a further deterrent. 
adi. When the war ends, Detroit will have 
d anges eyes on only one goal—cashing in on 
that unprecedented demand for new 
se tgmeutomobiles. The severe disarrangement 
nts ime! Manufacturing facilities is the big- 
her @™mecst impediment to the rapid attain- 
odogm™ent of that objective. A large share 
of what solid planning the auto men 
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are doing now revolves around means 
of restoring prewar production facilities. 
e Shop Problems—First, machines have 
to be retooled from war to civilian uses. 
Gaps in production lines caused by scat- 
tered sales of equipment have to be 
filled. Facilities have to be unscram- 
bled and rearranged in automotive pro- 
duction order. Peacetime tooling for 
the machines has to be brought out of 
warehouse or reordered. 

Those are details. More worrisome is 

the job of finding actual space for oper- 
ations. Automotive plants are nearly 
all filled today by arms output facili- 
ties, most of them government-owned. 
Warehouse space isn’t available for 
them. If they are moved into the open 
under grease, hard-boiled government 
inspectors may refuse to accept them, 
imposing big charge-backs on the com- 
panies. If they are left in place on fac- 
tory floors until official inspection and 
removal, the unfed postwar auto market 
may starve to death. 
e Way Will Be Found—But the auto 
companies optimistically believe a way 
will be found to retool in a hurry, have 
cars for sale in six months—maybe even 
three—after the peace. 


30 HOMMES—0O CHEVAUX 


Designed specifically as troop carriers, 
the first of 1,200 new triple-deck 
Pullman sleepers to accommodate 30 
men will go into service next month, 
stepping stones toward reduced sleep- 
ing car rates after the war. First pas- 
senger cars to be authorized for 
construction since the war, they are 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.’s 
pioducts, incorporate the use of non- 
critical materials where possible, and 
cost but a fraction of standard Pull- 
man sleepers. Resembling continental 
coaches, the cars have side instead of 
center aisles and wide seats which un- 
fold into two tiers of berths, the third 
being fixed for use at any time. 


No Dream House 


Materials men look upon 
“home of tomorrow” as imprac- 
tical; yen for traditional styles 
still lurks with owners, they say. 


“Advertisement budgets once used for 
the purpose of selling merchandise to the 
public may have to be applied widely in 
reverse to combat the wild and weird 
dream-world products which uncon- 
trolled and ill-advised publicity are cre- 
ating today in the minds of Americans.” 
@ Backed with Dollars—lhus does the 
Bryant Heater Co. of Cleveland throw 
its weight behind the growing resistance 
of conservative clements in the building 
materials industry to the dreamier con- 
cepts of the house of tomorrow. Bryant, 
in addition, is backing up its sentiments 
by allocating a portion of its advertising 
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SHARING THE RIDES 


Atlanta’s assistant chief of the Office 
for Emergency Management, D. B. 
Wright, applies for a free lift under 
the first ride-sharing plan for govern- 
ment autos and planes. Run by OEM, 
the scheme is a trial horse for a na- 
tional pool of federal machines—simi- 
lar to those formed by war workers. 


The system includes a dispatching 
center (above); clerks keep track of all 
trips made by 1,000 vehicles operated 
by 61 federal agencies. Thus, when 
Wright's application goes through, he 
may catch a ride with an OPA or 
Army man going his way. The experi- 
ment, winding up this month, is 
aimed at saving 40% in auto mileage 
in the southeastern region. 


budget to advocate that very concept. 

Materials men assert that these ideas 

are fostered principally by people out- 
side the industry who have no respon- 
sibility for providing at attainable prices 
the dream houses that are making the 
headlines. 
@ Mountain-Top View—The boys who 
actually have to ship the building mate- 
rial are annoyed because their market is 
being unsettled. Plain folks who have 
been taken up on the mountain top by 
the industrial designers, plastics fabrica- 
tors, or prefab enthusiasts are hard to 
lure down to earth. They have acquired 
a sales resistance to present-day homes 
at achievable prices. 

Materials men say that actually the 
average man and his wife would not buy 
one of these house-of-the-future units, 
because they really prefer something 
traditional. But the consumer’s belief 
in colossal housing values to be offered 
after the war makes him scowl at price 
levels of today or of the foreseeable 
future. 

e The Buyers’ Wants—Results of a sur- 
vey made by Crane Co. (BW—May 
15°43,p94) tell their own story. Almost 
20,000 consumer-preference question- 
naires went out through the mail and 
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through dealers. Returns ran higher than 
expected. 

Everything about the Crane survey 
exposed the public to novel ideas. ‘The 
fellow who got a questionnaire also re- 
ceived a booklet called “After V Day.” 
This showed color photographs of last- 
word kitchens, bathrooms, and heating 
plants. But also it showed color sketches 
of 20-odd experimental ideas. Most of 
these were pretty radical—a single-unit 
lavatory-bathtub-closet, laundry _ trays 
with built-in electric washer, and so on. 
e Plain Tastes—Despite this deliberate 
effort not to discourage any young ideas 
they might have, the consumer and his 
wife turned out to be tories at heart. 
They turned down electric unit heaters 
in the ratio of 10 to 3, preferred base- 
ments to ground-floor utility rooms 11 
to 5, went 7 to 1 for separate kitchens 
vs. kitchenettes, voted their preference 
for kitchen counter tops in the propor- 
tion of 9 for linoleum, 5 for stainless 
steel, 3 for glass. 

Best description of the troublesome 
dream house that one manufacturer has 
been able to piece together is that it is 
roomy, beautiful inside and out, radi- 
cally different in its construction. It is 
far superior to present-day houses as a 


shelter. It overflows with 


ycasurt 


labor-saving gadgets. And it t taxp4>' 
$2,500. 1) 
© Not Yet in Sight—The pri rporat 
in the dream house, accordin- + ore. 
established outfits, is its co: — 


possibility. No products or 
now in existence or in sight 
greatly the values or basic fea 
everyday housing can offer fo 
market. No revolutionary chai 
prospect. Best guess for the j 
postwar small house is that 
practically like its 1941 prede 


° . rT Le I] 
with small accessories souped to ee * 
isfy the human desire for no « é wil 

‘ie Fi res li 

The Producers Council, association 9: “i th 
the major building material makers, t  babill 

2, : TOVe 
gone on record against that drearn ho wr Tl 
while urging a steady program of reasury’' 
provement in products and proce sasn't TCC 

ress OF 
. Administ 

Tax Bill Snagged Beis: 
2) Ky 

, . ‘ . - 

Draftsmen aren't Putting tyr 

pn 

their hearts into it now, but here ime _ 
‘A tue recisery 

are a few possibilities to watch (3) 1 
from the 

when the measure emerges. oposite 
has some 

Although Treasury officials and con. It the 1 
gressional leaders are going through the wld bill 
motions of preparing for a new tax bill, as tax 
their hearts aren’t in it. All of them veld 
realize that there’s no chance of writing Hy. tae 
a bill that will raise the $12,000,000 ex. me > th 
tra revenue requested by President wy 
Roosevelt. At the same time, none 

& Mez 
wants to take the responsibility of re. 

: : Walter 
fusing to back a deflationary tax pro- erat 
gram. Hence, all they can do is fo! Se 000 
the tactics they used last year—belabor ee 

ae mec Withot 

each other with slapsticks until respon- 
gag: ek” Bicompul 
sibility is lost in the general confusion, aaa) 
then settle for whatever tax increases "t | 
. mM 
look expedient. eatin 
@ Moderate Rise Seen—What will come ( wir 
out of the rumpus is anybody’s guess, ae 
but the chances are that tax increases my 
will be comparatively light. At present, ord 
the better-than-even-money bets stack 7% hoy 


up like this: 


‘ (1) Moderate boosts in the middle and m sho 
lower brackets of the individual income a DIE 
tax. The first bracket surtax is likely to go getting 
up to 16% (it’s 13% now) with cor surpris 
responding jumps in succeeding brackets. bill di 
Rates at the upper end of the income scale Octob 
won’t be increased much, if at all. 
(2) Moderate increases in the corporate TENN 
income tax. Most congressmen are willing 
to push the combined normal and surtax re 
from 40% to 45%. They might let it eo 
go up to 50% if the new bill also broadens ey 
exemptions and grants new relief pro- NIVEE 
visions. r th 
(3) An increase in excise tax rates and Chatt 
extension of excises to a new list of com- 5 at 
modities. The big problem here is not Gunt 
getting congressional approval but discover- ei 
ing new places to impose excises. Loe th 
@ Postwar Reserves—Even-money bets Se 
for the next tax bill include at least three 
Busin 
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ves that would brighten the lives 
yers: 

me sort of provision encouraging 

1s to set up reserves for postwar 
yepcies and reconversion.  Likeliest 
would be to raise the postwar re- 
ind on the excess profits tax from 10°; 
, 15%, or 20%. 

>) Combination of the 3% Victory 
. ‘on gross income with the regular in- 
ome tax so that taxpayers won't have to 
make two separate computations. 

3 Simplification and improvcinent of 
he machinery for collection at the source. 

Other Possibilities—Long shots are 
sctically innumerable because there’s 
10 telling what the ‘l’reasury and Con- 
ress will settle on in their desperation. 
Ideas that will be debated but, in all 
»robability, rejected include: 

1) The spendings tax. This is the 
reasury’s well-beloved brain child, but it 
asn't received much sympathy from Con- 
sess or from practical politicians on the 
(ministration team, like Economic Stabil- 
vation Director Fred Vinson. 

2) Forced savings, either in the form 
f tax deductions for voluntary bond buying 
snd other noninflationary spending or in 
he form of compulsory bond buying (more 
precisely called “forced lending” ). 

3) The sales tax. Bitter opposition 
com the Treasury is likely to kill this 
proposition again, but the retail sales tax 
has some stubborn supporters in Congress. 
Wf the Treasury insists too noisily on a big- 
ield bill, Congress might jam through a 
les tax to take the wind out of Internal 
Revenue’s sails. 
¢Yield Is Doubtful—At this stage of 
the game, nobody knows what new rev- 
cnue the final bill will bring. Chairman 
Robert L.. Doughton of the House Ways 
& Means Committee and Chairman 
Walter F. George of the Senate Finance 
‘ommittee think $5,000,000,000 or 
$6,000,000,000 is the upper limit. 
Without a sales tax or some form of 
compulsory saving, it will be hard to 
scrape up even that much. 

liming of the new bill is another big 
question mark. ‘The Ways & Means 
Committee intended to start work as 
won as Congress finished the summer 
recess, but it is now sidetracked on the 
probe of contract renegotiation. Dough- 
ton hopes to finish up with renegotiation 
in short order, but Ways & Means is 
4 big committee with a reputation for 
gctting out of hand. No one would be 
prised if hearings on the new revenue 
bill didn’t start before the middle of 
October. 


TENNESSEE TARIFFS SET 


lerminal tariff No. 1, just issued for 
ttminal services on the new ‘Tennessee 
River W aterway, was effective Sept. 1 
lor the new public freight terminal at 
Chattanooga and goes into effect Sept. 
» at new terminals in Decatur and 
untersville, Ala. The terminal at Knox- 

¢ 1s expected to be completed in time 
‘or the tariff to apply there Dec. 1. 
Services will include transfer between 


sethod 
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BORROWED HELP 


Caught in the labor shortage vise, 
New York Central is following the 
example of southern railroads—im- 
porting Mexicans. At present, 750 are 
keeping Central's Big our and Mich- 
igan Central lines in shape in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, 
with more expected later for the lines 
between New York and Buffalo. Un- 
der U. S.-Mexican agreement, the men 
are employed directly by the railroad 
to work six months for standard wages 
under union conditions, the company 
guarantecing'work for 90°, of the pe- 
riod which may be extended if the 
shortage continues. Housed in labor 
camps (above) many are sampling lo- 
cal applications of good neighbor pol- 
icy. In Ohio, for instance, housewives 
send cakes and food, while a church 


at Mentor (near Cleveland) provides 
space for recreation and classes in 
English (below) taught by American 
ized Mexicans, veteran Central cin 
ployees, who act as interpreters. 


General 


barges on the one hand and trucks and 
railroad cars on the other, and storage 
for a limited time in the freight houses. 
The rates and regulations are designed, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority said, to 
be in line with those on the Mississippi- 
Ohio-Illinois river waterways. ‘They are 
uniform at the four terminals. 

Thirty-three barge lines are operating 
on the Tennessee and connecting water- 
ways; four are common carriers and the 
remainder are private or contract car- 
riers. Service is available between Tenn- 
essee River ports and other points as 
distant as Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Pittsburgh. 


Aid from the Army 


War Dept. joins ODT in 
move to clear Canadian shortcut 
for trucks carrying war essentials 
between Detroit and Buffalo. 


Liberalization of regulations govern- 
ing movement of goods by truck be- 
tween Detroit or Port Huron and Buf- 
falo across Canada is sought in a brief 
filed with the State Dept. by the Army 
and the Office of Defense ‘Transporta- 
tion, and presumably now on its way to 
Ottawa. ‘The rules were relaxed a year 
ago (BW —Oct.10'42,p35), but truckers 
maintain they are still far too strict. 

e Time and Miles Saved—As matters 
stand, truckers can haul war goods sealed 


in bond across the Ontario peninsula 
route between New York and Michigan, 
saving 115 miles and eight hours’ travel 
time from the requirements of the 
Ohio route. They pay roughly $1 a 
trip in fees, equivalent to the wheel tax 
paid by Canadian vehicles. 

But the definition of war goods, say 

the U. S. truckers, is so narrow that the 
rules permitting them to use the short- 
cut are of little practical value. In proof, 
they declare that of 145 trucks moving 
between Detroit and Buffalo, hauling 
mostly essential goods, only 20 to 25 
use the Canadian route. 
@QOpen Tops Are Out—The reasons 
given by the others for using the Ohio 
route brought sympathetic reaction from 
ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman and 
the Army. Open top trucks, for in- 
stance, cannot move on the Canadian 
route because they can’t be sealed. 
Many types of war plant requirements 
cannot be handled. The shortcut can- 
not even be used to move military 
trucks or trailers going to Army camps 
if the vehicles are manned by civilian 
contract drivers, although such travel 
is permissible if Army drivers wheel 
them. 

Truckers whose shipments include 
border-line materials which may or may 
not be classified as war goods are taking 
no chances. If they attempt to move 
the freight through Canada and some of 
the load is ruled nonwar goods, they 
are subject to fines, so they avoid difh- 
culty by routing the truck around Lake 
Erie the long way. They say that taking 


the time to sort out a truck] 
goods and classify it under the 
interpretation of the rules isn’t 

the time and mileage savings. 

@ Railroads Blamed—Detroit | 
blame Canadian railroad inter 

the situation. The Canadian ra 

they say, are blocking all moves 
might increase highway transp ; 
the Dominion, whether by United 
States or Canadian truckers. 


Gary Tax Fought 


Truckers fear epidemic of 
city levies if proposed licensing 
measures are adopted; city 
seeks to pad street repair fund, 


Truckers operating in the Chicago 
area are girding for a knockdown 
over a pair of ordinances expected to be 
passed Sept. 13 by the city of Gan 
Ind., requiring all trucks making pick 
ups or deliveries in the city to purchase 
a license costing from $5 to $25 ; 
according to the size of the truck 
e For Street Repairs—Newly « 
Mayor Joseph E. Finerty claims the 
$40,000 revenue expected from the two 
proposed ordinances (one applying to 
residents, the other to nonresident 
needed to buttress the city’s $103.0 
appropriation for maintenance and te- 
pair of its streets (once kept up 
WPA labor). But truckers 


scoff 


GLIDERS WITH ENGINES 


Powered with twin 130-hp. engines, 
big Army troop-carrying gliders are 
being eased out of the category of 
hitch-hikers. U.S. Army men_ have 
studied the giant German Meresburg 
gliders, which, equipped with six small 
engines, have increased their range 
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and cargo capacity, and are now ex- 
perimenting with the huge Waco 
CG4A. Used in the tests thus far have 
been six-cylinder air-cooled Franklin 
engines which can be detached within 
an hour. Although powered gliders 
have the advantage of extended range 
after being cut loose from their tow 
planes, Army engineers have another 


objective in mind—that is, to speed 
delivery from factories to air bases. 
Instead of being knocked down, 
shipped in crates, then reassembled, 
gliders in the near future may fly to 
delivery points, have their motors dis- 
mounted and then flown back by 
transport to power another flock on its 
journey from factory to air base. 
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"He thinks he's figured out a new 
accounting machine using the 
telephone dial!" 


PTOMETER EQUIPMENT? 
you can RENT co™ 


e Put the phone back on the hook, George, and quit worrying. Because even 
if your priority doesn’t permit you to buy Comptometer calculating machines 
these days, you can rent them for limited periods of time. 


® Use that telephone to call your local Comptometer Co. representative. He'll 

be glad to explain this important and economical service. The Comptometer is 

THE ATTACK made only by the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
R 
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0 M PTO M ETE ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


R26. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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LIGHT 


FROM 


FLOORS 


helps war workers 


see better 


TO INCREASE the effectiveness of the 
lighting facilities, plants built for Boeing, 
Consolidated, Douglas and North Amer- 
ican have light-colored concrete floors 
made with white portland cement instead 
of with gray portland cement or other 
darker materials. 

Tests in Consolidated’s plant at Fort 
Worth show that the white-cement floor 
compared with a gray-cement floor in the 
same plant reflects 61° more light to 
underside of wings and provides 20% 
more light on vertical faces of work. 

Because it salvages waste light, a light- 
reflecting concrete floor made with Atlas 
White cement— 

> decreases shadows and dark areas; 
> makee seeing easier and quicker; 
> reduces evestrain, headaches and 
absenteeism; 
> reduces accidents, errors, spoil- 
age and shutdowns; 
> increases quantity and quality of 
production. 
Maintenance is simple—frequent sweep- 
ing, occasional damp mopping, periodic 
scrubbing. 

Write for new book, “Light From 
Floors.” It gives detailed information on 
the value, installation and maintenance 
of light-reflecting concrete floors made 
with Atlas White portland cement. 
Universal AtlasCement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


ATLAS 


WHITE CEMENT 


For Light-Reflecting Floors 
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) revenue from the tax on resiaents—even 
| it enforced—will be negligible compared 
| with the take from outside truck owners. 

What truckers fear is that enforce- 

ment of Gary’s proposed ordinance will 
start an epidemic of city license fees to 
add to their present burden of state taxes 
(BW —Aug.21'43,p34). Several other 
cities from time to time have passed or- 
dinances taxing nonresident truck own- 
crs, but they were seldom enforced be- 
cause they usually were phrased so that 
enforcement would have constituted a 
barricr to interstate commerce, hence 
would have been unconstitutional. 
e@ Revenue Measure—But Gary officials 
are confident their carefully phrased or- 
dinance will not be so construed. ‘They 
contend that the tax is for the purpose 
of obtaining revenue and would not be 
a tax for the privilege of doing business 
in the city. The ordinance specifies that 
| tax receipts be earmarked for street 
maintenance and repair and will not go 
into the general fund. 

That municipalities in heavy war in- 
dustries such as Gary are faced with in- 
creasingly heavy budgets for street main- 
tenance and repair is indicated by a 
recent report of the American Public 
Works Assn. ‘Ten typical war industry 
cities studied showed that 1943 appro- 
priations for strect maintenance and re- 
pair are two to several times as high as 
the 1940 expenditure: 

Dunkirk, N. Y., from $4,930 in 1940 to 
$18,000 in 1943; Highland Park, Tex., $3,- 
418 to $21,764; Augusta, Ga., $131,896 to 
$203,867; Kalamazoo, Mich., $25,278 to 
$60,000; Portland, Me., $93,998 to $129,- 
| 900; Mobile, Ala., $51,603 to $135,334; 
Dallas, Tex., $185,643 to $243,100; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $460,200 to $532,220; San 
Francisco, Calif., $373,800 to $460,373 
Los Angeles, Calif., $1,471,123 to $2,907, 
| 588. 


Eat Your Prune 


Those and raisins a 
only fruits you'll ge in as} 
volume as last year Crop, 
down; military take is up, 


Civilians whose mouth: haye , 
for the high-priced leaving; of th; 
mer’s frost-bitten fruit crop wil); 
better this winter. The Off 
Administration has_ slapped 
tion point values on canned, dried 
frozen fruits, and it is lik. to beg 
time before they come buck doy 
@ Read "Em and Weep— ota} 
fruit production in the 1943-44 
will be off about 11% from hy 
can peach crop is 36% smalle 

below the 1932-41 average 
soni crop probably will be down 
from last year, 24% from the teg 
average. Pear production will be 
22% below last year, 15°% belo 
ten-year average. ‘The apricot cr 
less than half of normal. Cherries 
sadly off. 

In part counterbalancing thee / 
ficiencies are prospects for a grape 
about 1% bigger than last year, a 
or 15% increase in the prune pack 
a good citrus crop. Total citrus 
duction this year may even rea 
year’s record. Lemons are a w| 
the 1943-44 crop should be 29 
last year’s and the second bigg 
record. 

@ Civilians’ Share—These bright 
are small consolation to civilian 
will bear the double load of a 
crop and increased military taking 
processed fruits. Civilians will get 


_ SHIPS COME FAST 


| Launched in the record time of ten 
days, eleven Liberty ships are being 
fitted out for delivery at Terminal 
| Island, Calif. Credit for the new 


Business Wee'!: 


launching honor goes to Ca 
Shipbuilding which boasts 

* aul 
one vessel every 36 hours, anc 
unprecedented fleet comes of 
ways during a leveling off in | 


shipbuilding (BW—Aug.7'43.p!8 


September ||, 


Washington’s Crossing ...1943 Style 


Far cry from a rowboat on the Delaware 
are today’s water-borne armies of in- 
vasion, requiring the utmost precision— 
the greatest coordinated armadas of naval 
ships, transports, supply ships, landing 
craft, etc., ever assembled. 
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‘ 
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deven before the Marines and Doughboys have 
aded, Sylphon Control Instruments “have the situa- 
on well in hand” as far as maintaining efficient, safe 
gine temperatures is concerned, on board many 
ternal combustion engine and diesel-powered craft— 
standing by, ready to do the same for the aircraft, 
aks, tank destroyers, combat cars, and trucks that 
ill low ashore in endless streams when the beach- 
tad has been reached. i 


hese Sylphon Bellows- powered devices—similar to 
Sylphon Temperature Controls so widely used in 
ic refrigerators, automobile engines, stationary 


KNOXVILLE, 


a 


THE FULTON \, ‘SYLPHON CoO. 


TENNESSEE 


diesels, industrial processes, heating and air condi- 
tioning systems and countless other products — are 
attracting greater and greater engineering attention to 
the possibilities of designing superior products around 


the Sylphon Bellows. 


* 


Sylphon Products include: Aircraft Controls—Liquid Cooled 
Engine Thermostats, Oil Cooler Thermostats, Oil Cooler Surge 
Protection Valves, Damper Controls for Cabin and Wing Heat- 
ing, Fuel Pressure Regulating Valves; Parts for Super-Charger 
Controls, Carburetor Controls, Fuel Injector Controls; Marine 
Controls—for the Regulation of Fresh Water Heaters, Fuel Oil 
Heaters, Lubricating Oil Temperatures, Diesel Engines, De- 
superheaters, Steam Jet Ejector Condensers; Automotive Controls 
—Engine Temperature Controls for Tanks and Other Military 
Vehicles, Trucks and Passenger Cars; Refrigeration Controls— 
Thermostat Mechanisms for Domestic and Commercial Re- 
frigerators; Industrial Cortrols—Temperature, Pressure and 
Vacuum Controls for Industrial Processes; Air Conditioning 
Controls—for Buildings, Ships, Railroad Trains, Aircraft. 
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SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS - 


RENDEZVOUS 


with VICTORY! 


Important to the operating men of our vital 
communications systems are the hardware 
items that speed line erection. By provid- 
ing time-tested, service-proved braces, 
brackets, anchors, bolts, wireholders and 
hundreds of other articles designed for 
this particular service, OLIVER is helping 
Our communications engineers expedite 


America’s rendezvous with Victory! 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


| certain 


TOO MUCH LABOR 


At least one spot in thet ; 
recently reported a 
farm labor. More th: 
tra workers poured in 
ern Colorado peach 
in August to help pic! 
loads of peaches as co 
2,400 last year, and st 
eral labor services ha 
cast appeals to stay aw 
area and ask ration bi 
furnish incoming work 
mentary gas allotment 

Several hundred Gi 
oners of war originally 
the job were little use: 
anese from relocation ¢ imp, ¢ 
little work, and 200 \lyu 
brought in a group had 
nothing to do. The nm 
grant Americans, of px 
nearby towns, and of 
state employees, many 
vacationed in the orcha: 
more than sufficient h« 


other areas as quickly a 


The surplus was dissipated 
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short 


about two-thirds as much can 
ciduous fruit this year as | 
tially less frozen fruit, about t 
amount of dried fruit—but 
because Army, Navy, and 
will take all the dried apples, | 
pears, and apricots, leave 
prunes and raisins. 

Ihe story of attempts 
Food Administration and OPA t 
with the blighted fruit and 
so as to insure supplies tor pl 
the old one of too little too 
@WFA Pays the Price—| he ¢ 
ment is purchasing the entire dri 
crop. (Some prunes and raisin 
be turned back to civilians.) | 
that Uncle Sam x 
WEA slapped steep support 
growers (over OPA’s frantic p 
prunes, raisins, and all dricd f1 
cept apples. On prunes anc 
vilians will get the benefit ot 
subsidy. 


On the canned crop, WIA and‘ 


have processors in a vise. Prec 


ners can pay growers are determinc 


OPA ceilings on canned fruit, ind 
OPA’s line here has been crack¢ 
and left, it hasn’t broken to ¢! 


4] 


where canners can bid against the f 


markets in the face of th 


prices that have prevailed on this 1 


scanty crop. Last year Calif 

ers got $63 a ton from « 

apricots, $70 a ton in the fre 

This year canners’ prices w¢ 
$95 a ton, but the market price 
to $125. 

© Opposing Plans—OPA’s solu! 


to jump in with wholesale and 
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-ejlings on fresh fruit. Growers 
ed that OPA’s projected prices 
id drive them to the wall on a 
. crop: WEA sided with the grow- 
ed with its own program of 


rt cro} 


I 
coun te 


sing supplies to processors by limit- 
shipments to fresh markets. 
VFA’s plan was followed on West 
ist pe iches and raisin-variety grapes. 
yerries, OPA stepped in with price 
ings after processors watched the 
swberry crop go by (in the face of a 
emment program to increase output 
tims, jcllies, and spreads by 200,000,- 
) Jb. this year). OPA is now moving 
put grapes under ceilings as rapidly 
possible, is trying to get together 


| 


h WFA on programs for pears and | 


le 

DICs. 

‘eilings Die A-Borning—In almost 
ry case, price ceilings—when they 
e come at all—have come too late. 


ys, OPA and WEA finally agreed on 


lings for peaches, but not before 


of the crop was harvested, so the | 
lings were never put on. Because of | 


short apple crop and the heavy 
litary needs for processed apple prod- 
s, a program combining OPA ceil- 
», WEA support prices, and re- 
ited shipments has been in the 
rks. It now seems very doubtful that 
y large part of it will survive. 
But the biggest problem for growers 
d processors alike is not these govern- 
nt mixups but labor, and where to 
it. It now looks as though, with the 
lp of city folk and townspeople, sol- 
rs, hands imported from Mexico and 
e¢ West Indies, interned Japanese, and 
soners of war, the fruit crop is some- 
bw going to be harvested and proc- 
ed, however dire the shortage of help 
ay be. 
It's Being Done Every Day—In Polk 
unty, Ark., stores closed while towns- 
ople, boy scouts, and high school 
idents helped harvest 1,750 acres of 
ackberries. In Niagara County, N. Y., 
) Kiwanians, including a judge, a Con- 
gational minister, a banker, an under- 
ker, and sundry storekeepers picked 
pif a ton of cherries in four hours. In 
i¢ Illinois town, a county agent for 
te Dept. of Agriculture’s extension 
vice and a representative of the U. S. 
mployment Service saved the straw- 
my crop by cruising through the Ne- 
0 quarters with a sound truck, fol- 
wed by a truck to pick up volunteer 
brvest hands. 

It looks as though the only fruits 
hich civilians will get in substantially 


To do it by the book | 


The armed forces have taken from the postal services 
some 35,000 men, whose special skills and local knowledge 
can't be replaced right away. It takes two to five years to 
make an expert sorter who can assign any address to its 
proper delivery district. Substitute sorters have to set aside 
addresses they don’t know, look them up later—a delay 
that may cost a letter a day! 

To keep deliveries normal, the Post Office wants you- 
now!—to include in the address of a letter or package the 
Postal Unit Delivery number, in the 124 cities where the 
numbers have been assigned. 

With the Unit number part of the address, the sorter 
can send the letter out for the next delivery. This number 
system is not only essential to maintain postal service at this 
time, but will improve postal efficiency in all large cities. 

Have you changed your address books, mailing lists and 
stencils . . . to include the new Unit numbers? If you 


haven't, will you make the change right away? Not just to 


hese: quantiti the i ted one: 
‘ Scanes: a Seneaiis, "e phese help the post office, but to get prompt delivery of your own 
«get values, stocks and consumption of mail, prevent bottlenecks in your own business! 
bined pineapple are in perfect equi- 
num; even the slightest increase in 
io feipments will bring a cut in the point | PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
e qe’. Banana imports from Jan. 1 to 1462 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 


lay 1 of this year were 39,319 long 


Originators of Metered Mail... largest manufacturer of Postage 
Meters in the world... Now devoted exclusively to war production. 
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ms; from May 1 to Aug. 1, there were 
021 long tons. 
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Effective July 15th, Air Express rates within the United States were 
substantially reduced — many reductions ranging as high as 12)2%, 


depending on the weight of the shipment and the distance it moves. 
As a result, the average saving to shippers amounts to 10)2%. 
Increased volume of Air Express traffic stimulated by wartime demands 
on this fastest form of shipping service—accompanied by peak efficiency 
in handling—has made it possible to pass these savings along to shippers 
of air cargo. 


So now, more than ever, it pays to ship by AiR ExPRESs! 


NOTE TO SHIPPERS: To keep costs down — pack compactly, obtaining best 
ratio of size to weight. To insure fastest delivery — ship when ready — 
as early in the day as possible. ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR- 
BLOTTER. Write Department PR-10, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


ESS 


Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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West has billions of ba 
locked in shale, and this os 


extracted if known Dools » The . 
. . 7 “mates are 
| out; price will be higher, m of W! 


| only a little over $1 at the present i 
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Every time the expert 
figures and solemnly p: 
United States’ petroleu 
last only so many years, the Wee 
rooting for oil from shal 
around the end of the 
up around $3.50 a barrel 
the plan actually reached | 
stage in the mid-twenties 
is more active now than 

Estimates that the states of 
and Utah alone have shule | 
would yield as much as 7 
rels of oil—more than twi 
this country has produced 
all its petroleum history—} 
appeal in these days of shortag 
® Fewer Discoveries—F.ven | 
rationing, this country is f 
more than 4,000,000 bb! 
ground every day. Moreoy 


which new discoveries have been um de 
to proved reserves has dec! t got do 
in the last half dozen vears (Ri roved 
Apr.17’43,p59). lining, 

Exhaustion of known pools adm clo 
tedly is still a long way off, and een gi 
tracted from shale isn’t in any Dp until nc 


to offer price competition. Yet 
West is prepared to believe th 
ings on Senate Bill 1243, providing 
plants to extract oil from shale (BM 
Jul.31’43,p50), are more than the 1 
panderings of politicians to their 
stituencies. 

@ Cost Problems—So far as price g 
A. J. Kraemer, senior refining engin 
of the Bureau of Mines, has estimat 


are b 
the pr 
some 


that shale oil could be produced x Mar 
total cost of $2 a barrel, including al] oa 
ere who We 

ance for amortization of investmet 
a few 
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(Midcontinent crude petroleum oom 
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OIL FROM STONE and w 
Shales from which oil can be Ot 
extracted abound in many states- bined 
and the quantities add up to pro wu 
digious figures if estimates are on are pl 
the target. Major potential sources Hj 40" 
aa 60% 
are: 
Barr ¢ Egg 
recoverable are th 
Colorado .. ... . 47,000, the \ 
ERS ee « e29,/00 they 
Ss re . 9,880,000,00 the cr 
Indiana Pere rere. vs | be so 
~~ pata bones a | Or 
‘ yoming err Tr me) ie has | 
Pennsylvania . 8,25 
s oze 
West Viginia §,25 
cases 
Busir 
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pulat ( 


pmpetitiv¢ problem; the $2-a-barrel fig- 

re doesn't allow for getting the ex- 

of acted oil from such remote sources as 

7 stern Colorado and Utah to the popu- 
his Canus markcts. 


ila 


§ 
The vast beds of oil shale in these 
ates are located on the sides and bot- 
m of what once was vast Lake Uintah. 
id they been subjected to heat and 
vessure at great depth, they would have 
‘come underground petroleum pools. 
; it is, chemists long have known that 
vey contained the raw material for 
etroleum. Although not the exact same 
hing as the crude oil from pools—one 
athority calls it kerogen—it fills the bill 
ter extensive refining. 
Process Tried Out—Most important 
tep toward extraction of oil from shale 
4s undertaken by the Bureau of Mines 
1 1926. An engineer was brought over 
‘om Scotland, where oil was being pro- 
yced from shale commercially, to aid 
na distilling plant at Rulison, Colo. 
About 6,000 tons of shale were mined 
pnd retorted in a destructive distillation 
process between 1926 and 1929, yield- 
ng some 3,600 bbl. of shale oil. 


new discoveries, and the price of petrol- 
um declined until, in the depression, 
toot down to around 50¢ a barrel. With 
prove! reserves soaring and prices de- 
lining, the Bureau of Mines experiment 
was closed just as private ventures had 
cen given up in the early ’twenties. Not 
until now have western hopes revived. 


Space is Scarce 


Cold storage warehouses 
are better than 80% filled and 
the peak season still lies ahead; 
some foods pushed out. 


Managers of cold storage warehouses 
who were scurrying around for customers 
afew years ago are getting as stuffy as 
room clerks. They require that cus- 
tomers explain fully why they need 
food storage space, what the food is to 
be used for, how long it will be there, 
and why it shouldn’t go somewhere else. 
Of the 870,000,000 cu.ft. of com- 
bined freezer space and cooler space in 
the country, 85% and 80% respectively 
ae piled high with food, and the peak 
season is yet to come. In normal times, 
60% was big business. 
*Eges Are Worst—Biggest space users 
até the meat packers, the military, and 
the War Food Administration, and if 
they weren’t cooperating and getting 
the cooperation of the industry, there’d 
be some terrific food spoilages this fall. 
One of the toughest situations so far 
has been in eggs. Driers of shell and 
frozen eggs have stored 18,023,000 
cases. (compared with 12,000,000 at 
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Those, however, were the days of big | 


iling.) But there’s another | 


con: 
oming 
for were t are ove niting 
a mnor rape? 


lethe production of Whiting Victory 
es.i5 keyed © tedcy’s needs, Whiting 
-year old star cards ot ity remain un- 
hanged. Every Victory Crane’ passes rigid 
engineering tests... is guaranteed for de- 
pe2dable se -vice in tne job for which it is de- 
Z signed. Whitcg Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 


Avenue, Harvev. illinois. pe. 
sg v 
\\ _ 
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Quit -Kuaniriig OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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Lo get MUKE from i 


Welding armor plate for tank hulls in the 
Detroit plant of a large steel fabricating 
»company. Use of a-¢ equipment has stepped 
up welding speed 10 per cent and im- 
proved the shock resistance of welded seams 
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nour Available Man-hours 


COOLING. For close-tolerance 
cutting of screw threads, a manu- 
facturer had turned to grinding. 
Production also proved faster—but 
the grinding wheels required peri- 
odie stops to cool off. Now, G-E 
refrigeration cools the cutting emul- 
sion to permit continuous opera- 
tion, has substantially boosted the 
per-man-hour output. 


WELDING. On a variety of jobs, 
welding speeds have been increased 
15 to 30 per cent—by changing 
from d-c to General Electric a-c 
welders. In horizontal welding, for 
example, one large shop gets 36 
per cent more footage per man- 
hour, and saves power, electrodes, 
and maintenance. 


INSPECTING. At another plant 
X-ray examination of important 
aluminum castings was essential. 
But how to handle the tremendous 
volume with the limited man power 
available? The solution was G-E 
semi-automatic X-ray machines. 
At this plant today, mass inspec- 
tion is geared right in with mass- 
production schedules. 


HANDLING. One plant has 
markedly increased the output of 
assembly crews by installation of 
cranes equipped with a new G-E 
hoist drive. The drive, operating 
on a-c, permits faster maneuvering 
of light loads, assures greater sa fety 


and better control in spotting heavy 
loads, 


a 


A 


ROLLING. Output from a huge 
cold-strip steel mill has been 
boosted 150 tons per shift—-40 per 
cent above the highest previous 
level. Crews are no larger than be- 
fore. Back of this startling produc- 
tion increase is G.E.’s versatile new 
tool—the amplidyne, 


HEATING. § In an important sub- 
contractor’s plant, torch-brazing 
of small parts took about three 
minutes per unit. Skilled operators 
were a must. Now, with G-E elec- 
tronic heaters, girls do the job in 
20 seconds, or less—and output per 
shift has jumped enormously. 


Refrigeration, X rays, electronic heating, new welding methods, amplidynes 
—these are but a few of the production aids offered by G.E. to help you make 
war-scarce man-hours go further—count for more. G-E engineers experienced 
in your specific field will help you apply them. You can get this assistance 
quickly through your local G-E office. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘The World Today'’ news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The **‘Hour of Charm’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC 
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On All Fighting Fronts 


. Rodgers Hydraulic Track 


Presses are aiding army engineers 
in preparing for new fields of 
attack. Rodgers equipment will 
service all crawler type tractors 
with Power, Speed, Durability and 
Safety, and is highly recommended 
and approved by the Engineering 
of 


every crawler tractor manufactur- 


and Servicing Departments 


ing company. 


a: fo TRACK PRESS 
. EQUIPMENT 


Rodgers Hydraulic Trailer Track 
Press illustrated above is equipped 


with a four-cylinder hydraulic 
pump, powered by a four-cylinder 
gasoline engine. These presses are 
furnished with the ‘Retractable 
which is considered the 
finest improvement ever to be made 
If 
it’s a Rodgers, it’s the best in by- 
draulics. Rodgers Hydraulic Inc., 
St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jaw,” 


in track servicing equipment. 


HYDRAULIC, Inc. 
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Consumers, butterless in many 
parts of the country, thought they 
were getting good news when the 
War Food Administration told pro- 
ducers they need set aside for the 
government only 20% instead of 
30% of their ‘September output, 
none in October. But there still isn’t 
anything to cheer about. 

WFA had ordered enough set 
aside in the summer season of flush 
production to build a big stockpile 
(for the armed services, lend-lease, 


Where the Butter Goes 


ever, is that production 
down in those months, § 
customary seasonal patt 

Production so far in ] 
ahead of the average for 
but it may not hold up | i 
men are unable to get high-pyy 
feeds for their herds. Moicoyer » 
sumers usually draw hea - 


V On ¢ 
age stocks of butter in the yi: 
months of low production, but 4 
won't be able to this year bec 


supplies in full-to-bursting eq) 
5 Wwe 


Dota: Dept of Agriculture 


etc.). Now it can afford to let con- (page 29) aren’t for tl publi 
sumers take all in the last four unless WEA finds it has more thay 
months of the year. The catch, how- needs and releases some 
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this time in an average year). Hope now 
is that government incentive payments 
(page 34) will help to move them out. 
@ Pushed Out—Beginning Aug. 3, the 
War Food Administration pushed a 
whole list of semiperishable items out 
of the cooler warehouses. Included 
were evaporated and canned condensed 
milk, dried skim milk, dried whole milk 
in gas-filled containers, sterile canned 
meats, canned processed cheese, all 
types of flour and dry cereals, canned 
fruits and vegetables (except citrus con- 
centrates), and beer, wines, and liquors. 
Draft beer, for instance, which needs 
cold storage because it is unpasteurized, 
hasn’t been moved because WFA un- 
derstands that the space it occupies 
wouldn't be suitable for butter, eggs, 
cheese, and other foods that easily ab- 
sorb odors. Wool and canned goods, 
however, were sent to ordinary ware- 
houses; dry beans will be fumigated and 
stored elsewhere. Furs and hides were 
not disturbed; they occupy only 5% 
of total space. 
@ Postwar Slump Seen—Little new cold 
storage space has been built since 1941, 
partly because of critical materials, but 
mostly because the industry is already 
overbuilt for normal times and expects 


to slump into postwar doldrums as s 
as devastated overseas countries h 
food harvests again. Next Febnu 
three new warehouses totaling 2,10) 


cu.ft. will go into operation 
Francisco, Seattle, and Auburn, Wa 


The Pacific Coast is jammed with le 
lease food shipments, 
ports are booming with war carg 

There has been some conversi 
freezer space from cooler space, 3 


and 


some regular warehouses have n 
made into coolers. A freezer is 29 5 
colder; a cooler is 30F to 50F. d 
e Rationing Absolved—OPA and in 
try spokesmen deny that ration t 
choked the cold ‘storage wat rcho c 
Less than 3,000,000 Ib. of frozen s ‘. 
beans were in storage Aug. |}, to! c 
stance, compared to 350,000.00 } 
eggs. OPA insists that it changes p | 
values on foods regularly to keep ! t 
from piling up. The Amys t 
buying campaign (BW-—Sep.¢ +> ( 
and frozen meats, however, have tis 
ened temporarily the warehouse p! | 
lem in port cities. Stocks of lard (BM : 
Aug.21°43,p22) and butter are 
problems. 

One big bottleneck in cold storas 
at the door of the warehouses, © 
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“THE SLUMP IS TEMPORARY”... FOR WHOM? 


TO US AT HOME, a slow down 
may be “temporary”... but to some 
soldier at the front it may be a very 
different story. 

When production lags nowadays, 
the chances are that some fighter is 
denied adequate equipment with 
which to fight —denied a fighting 
chance. It may mean that the bullets 
he needs today, become “‘too late” 
promises for tomorrow. It may mean 
that he falls before a better-armed 
foe. After that, everything we can 
deliver on all the tomorrows in the 
calendar, will not help him. For death 
itself is not temporary; it is a grim and 
permanent thing. 

That is why we can never make up 
the production time we lose; why it is 
vital for us to foresee and forestall all 
preventable industrial slow downs. 
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There is one type of slow down we 
can prevent: the interruption to pro- 
duction through valve failure. 

The way to prevent it is to avoid 
trouble before it starts. Keep valves 
operating continuously by inspecting 
them regularly. Renew worn parts 
before valves destroy themselves. 
When valves must be replaced, have 
them selected and installed by experi- 
enced men. And above all, train new 


workers to operate and maintain 
valves properly. 

Jenkins Engineers are ready to as- 
sist any management in developing a 
program of valve conservation. 

Reprints of this advertisement are available 

for display in your plant. 
Gin Bros., 80 White Street, New 


ork 13, N. Y.; Bridgeport, Conn.; JENKINS.» 
Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Phila- Ss 


delphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. Jenkins Deane 
Bros., Ltd., Montreal; Loadon, Eng. ae 


2S Bm 


JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and power 
plant service... 
Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


1864 


in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


Advertisement 


PRECISION PARTS 


PUTTING SOME 
VERY SPECIAL 
SCREWS TO HITLER 


Like most of the precision work that Ace 
men and women are now machining and 
grinding with an accuracy that makes paper 
seem mattress-thick, this jack-screw has an 
unmentionable part. in war aviation. Let’s 
just say it helps add many miles per hour to 
fighter planes. 


Double lead, close tolerance, 


But that needn’t keep us from telling you 
that it is over six inches long and that its 
thread tolerance is “plus 0, -.0005".”” And 
if you study it carefully you'll see that it has 
a dual Jead—two threads parallel with 
each other. 

There's only one way to get accuracy like 
that into thousands of Acme threads. You 
have to grind the threads, and if you have to 
grind them in quantity you'll be wise to 
send them to Ace. For Ace knows produc- 
tion-grinding, and can perform tricks of 
Centerless, Thread, and Surface Grinding 
that are imperative in wartime and will be 
equally imperative to your post-war product. 
For all metal parts which combine accuracy 
and volume, have an Ace up your sleeve. 
We will welcome samples or sketches. 


s* 
40, » 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


1211 E. ERIE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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by labor shortages. Fewer men and 
lower wages in relation to war factories 
create the problem, and unskilled help 
that doesn't know how to pile food 
efhiciently compounds it. 
e Still Piling Up—From now until Oc- 
tober, the stocks of foods piling up in 
cold storage will increase; by March 
thev will be at low ebb. ‘The small 
apple crop this fall pleases warehouse- 
men. WFA is leasing several apple 
warchouses for storage of other foods. 
WEFEA also has leased such commercially 
unprofitable warehouses as the Bronx 
(N. Y.) Terminal. 

The agency believes 


that its most 


effective methods have been in obtain- 
ing cooperation whereby agents of the 
biggest users get together and work out 
plans for fair distribution of space in 
whatever city an emergency happens to 
arise. 


SOVIET SECRET 


The Sovict Union's secret Katusha 
gun is revealed at last as a rocket 
thrower fired by remote control. Be- 
cause of lack of recoil, rocket tubes are 
made from lightweight metals, can be 
moved readily to lay down a barrage 
(below), or mounted on trucks (above 


Egg Profit Wider 


Dehydrators’ margin », 


under order easing ‘estric, 


on forward drying to relss 


cold storage space to Arm, 


Prompted by the Arm 
for more cold storage Spa 


l'ood Administration wil! 
quests from egg dehydrat 


privilege of forward drying 
der certain conditions it wi 
eggs dried 120 days befor 
stead of 40 davs. Since th 
3¢a pound a month, this gi 
a wider profit margin. 

® Ceiling Too Low—W): 
probably will speed the 


stitutes the terrific fire-power of R 
sia’s Stormovik fighter (abov« 


the rockets, c: sail under thie \ 


left). The rocket principle also con- are aimed by diving. 
~ 

~ 

‘a’ ae 


aie 
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if shell eggs earmarked for 
ould have been much more 
| it been taken two months 
any a manufacturer’s plant 
ecause the ceiling price was | 
profitable operation. 
ceiling on dehydrated eggs | 

a pound. Ceiling price of 

| eggs was $11.10 a case (30 doz.) | 

ch produced ten pounds of dried 

at a raw material cost of $1.11 a 

ind. But dryers complain — they 
\dn’t get eggs for 37¢ and that the | 
est black market price of 39¢ didn’t | 
nit them to break even, much less | 
ke a profit. The only dryers who | 
tinued operations were those like the | 
meat packers whose loss was cush- | 
ed by profit on other products. 
Record High—Partly as a result of 
s, storage eggs reached a record high: 
-0,000 cases of shell eggs were held 
U. §. warehouses on Aug. 1, com- 
ed with 7,642,000 on the same day | 
t year, while frozen eggs in storage 
led 350,734,000 Ib. compared with 
0,529,000 Ib. in storage the same day 
year. 
Under forward drying agreements, 
‘ators can obtain the December: 
ce of $1.33 a pound (instead of the 
pgust price of $1.21) for eggs dred 
bw and held in storage until delivery, 
hough they must accept a price reduc 
n of 14¢ a pound a month—or $1.254 
December delivery. 
onditional Privilege — Obviously, 
FA’s reluctant agreement to forward 
ying isn’t a blanket privilege for the 
tire industry. Presumably permission 
ay be denied any operator if WIA 
bs reason to believe his product won't 
ithstand the 120-day storage period 
ithout deterioration. 
Some in the trade would like to sce 
FA release some of its dehydrated | 
gs for civilian products like noodles, | 
ecream, and commercial pastry, which 
mld relieve present demand for shell 
gs. They point out that government | 
oldings are piling up in warehouses, | 
md there are enough eggs available for 
ring in time to meet WF'A’s require- 
ents, especially since military and 
nd-lease recipients have been none 
po well pleased with dried eggs for 
able use. It’s a rare cook who can 
cramble them successfully. 

Secking Postwar Market?—What they | 
may also have had in mind is assuring a 
postwar market for an industry that 
has expanded from 5,000,000-Ib. annual | 

Be 4 broduction to about 350,000,000-Ib. 
mnual production within the past 18 
months. It now includes about 110 
plants compared with less than a dozen 
wo years ago. According to the Na- 
ional Egg Products Assn., industry's 
brightest postwar prospect is that its | 
product will be acceptable to popula- | 
ions of occupied countries who will | 
ave to be fed by the Allies after the 
ghtine is over. — 
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CUT 
Payroll Preparation 


aA much as 62%, 
in man-hours 


READ HOW 44 EMPLOYEES 
DO THE WORK OF II6 


Whether your business staff is 
large or small, Form-Master— 
the simplified payroll device— 
will release manpower for other 
important work. 

A survey shows these facts: 
As a result of 128 Form-Master 
installations, the number of peo- 
ple required to prepare payrolls 
for 33,742 employees was re- 
duced from 116 to 44. 

Reason: On a Form- Master, 
any clerk easily completes pay- 
roll sheet, individual earnings 


recordandem ployee’s statement 


For more details, 


mail this coupon, now 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 


NEW YORK 


& PRINCIPAL CITIES 


in a single fast operation. And 
every payroll fact which 7 Gov- 
ernmental agencies demand is 
available at once as a by-produ t 


of the original postings. 


EXTRA EVIDENCE: 


“Our decision to allow your repre- 
sentative to check into our system 
and to adopt the recommendations 
of your Methods Department has 
paid us dividends in saved time, 
greater economy and complete peace 
of mind in knowing that our rec- 
ords are in complete compliance 
with all Governmental regulations” 
Frank Miller & Sons 

Chicago, Illinois 


“The simple efficiency of your sys- 
tem enables us to comply with all 
Governmental requirements — with 
quarterly reports easily and quickly 
completed...Our payroll is now 
handled in its entirety in consider- 
ably less than half the time formerly 
consumed with our previous de- 
tailed and separate record system.” 


Columbia Wiping Cloth Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


I would like more information as to how the 
Todd Form-Master saves man-hours, cuts pay- 
roll posting time, and provides accurate, up- 
to-date records. 


Name 


Name of Compan: 


Address. 


BW -9-11-43 
Ee ee eS 
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Giant planes — performing incredible feats 
in combat service — are built for exceptional duties and are 
fulfilling them daily. Each part is selected to stand up 
under the most severe flight and fighting conditions — each 
has proved itself the hard way. 

Here Ampco Metal is doing valiant service as critical parts 
in engines, propellers, and other aircraft equipment where 
lives depend on unfailing performance. Where a tough, 
rugged, wear-resistant metal is necessary, Ampco Metal 
outperforms other bronzes. 
In your Victory program you may need bronzes for excep- 
tional service. Investigate Ampco Metal and gain the pride 
and satisfaction of “discovering” an alloy that has com- 
mando-like toughness. Ask for “File 41 — 
Engineering Data Sheets.” Free on request. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT BW-9 


MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


TRG weer At WITHOUT AN 
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Prisoners at Wo 


Now that restrictions , 
lifted, state prisons are doing 
$10,000,000 business in y, 
goods; no absenteeism. 


Citations for excellence 
—not Army-Navy E pennant 
kudos of similar _ signif 
awarded to 56 state priso1 
for outstanding output of \ 
textiles, and canned foods. 

@ Seven Days a Week—Ab 
no problem in prison indust 
130,000 prisoners in 100 stat 
working six and sometimes 
week, will provide the ma 
year for the manufacture 
wood products, canned f 
twine, and other war needs t 
$10,000,000. Exclusive of 
from 21 states that prison { 
yield $3,335,000 in crops, th 
tions are fulfilling contracts aggreg 
$7,100,862. 

With most of the prison 
matter of patriotism. Their pay of 5 
to 50¢ a day isn’t always as big ar 
centive as the feeling that even th 
they can’t fight they can work. Abou 
one-third of them are semiskilled 
with the increasing emphasis on t 
tiles, a growing proportion of them ar 
women. 
®@ Rehabilitation Goal—A_ President 
order lifting restrictions on p1 
goods took some of the trade u 
curse off prison labor. But while nob 
scoffs at the volume or quality of priso 
products, the chief purpose of the p 
gram is rehabilitation. 

Inmates of state institution 
bama are making chambray for 


n-n 


shirts; in New York, osnaburg camov- 


flage cloth, demolition boxes, and ( 
Guard blankets; in Michigan, pontoor 


boats, bush shirts, fatigue suits, and 
mattress covers; in Maryland, ammuni 


tion erates and furniture for the Coas 


Guard and the Maritime Commission; 
in California, submarine nets and sl 
vage wire; in I]linois, boiler-room suits 
for the British Admiralty; and in Minne- 
sota, wooden lockers, rope, and iron 


castings. 


@ Food Stressed—Many of the prisons 
have laundries and shoe repair shops 
camps 
Maryland repairs 2,000 pairs of shoes a 
week. Food is being stressed this year, 
and canned goods are high on the list 
Prisons have no difficulty getting can- 


which are servicing military 


ning equipment and cans. 


Prison populations have decreased 
about 15% since the war began, chiefly 
because war affords an outlet to rebel- 
lious citizens, and they wind up in an ac- 
tive fighting role instead of in jail. Also, 
ises 


Army induction hastens some re‘ 
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though charcoal iron is needed, cost- 
ice squeezes are driving producers to 
e wall. Symbolic of the dilemma, 
Ita Chemical & Iron Co.’s only fur- 
we has stood cold since last Jan. 8. 


anishing Metal 


Supplies of charcoal iron 


rying up under price squeeze | 
nd lack of timber. OPA pushes 
p the ceiling. 


One of the mysteries that have baffled 
petallurgists since John Alden courted 
pt Miles Standish 1s why charcoal iron 
superior in many respects to coke iron 
{ identical chemical analysis. Another 
jat’s troubling consumers of the char- 
pal product is how they're going to 
pntinue meeting their obligations to 
he war program in the face of a critical 
hortage. 
Used in Rolls—Charcoal iron is an 
sential ingredient of certain types of 
ling mill rolls for steel, aluminum, 
bass, and rubber; in such uses, it per- 
hits a smooth finish that is not possible 
ith coke iron. It is used in certain 
hachine tools, castings, and, in limited 
mount, in some malleable irons. Yet | 
roduction of the stuff last year, accord- 
ng to the American Iron & Steel In- 
titute, was only 104,701 tons, and 
his year it may be only half that much. 
The reason for the slump isn’t hard 
0 isolate. Though the limbs of its fam- 
ly tree may reach all the way back to 
he Mayflower, the charcoal iron indus- 
ry 1s suffering a modern ailment. It is 
queezed between a ceiling price on its 
product and rising costs of raw mate- 
uals, principally hardwood timber used 
or charcoal. Consequently, of the four 
harcoal iron blast furnaces remaining 


‘inne: 


Iron 


isons 
hops 
mps 
eS a 
year, 
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can- 


ased 
iefly 
bel- 
1 ac- 
Iso, 


in the United States, only three are pro- 
fucing pigs now—probably only two 


SCS. 
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THEY USE 
TONS 


OF FITTINGS 


In the construction and equipment of more than 


twenty-five plants for the production of syn- 
thetic rubber, literally TONS of Watson- 
Stillman Forged Steel Fittings were used. The 
urgency of this building program made it im- 


perative that the plants operate at maximum 


efficiency as quickly as possible. W-S fittings, 
as well as such shop equipment as Hydraulic 
Jacks, Pumps and Wire Rope Shears, is playing 
a major role in this phase of the War Effort. 
The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 


Distributor Praducts Division 
Engineers and Manufacturers of Forged Steel Fittings, Valves, 
Wire Repe Shears, Pumps, Jacks and Hydraulic Equipment. 


For each of the W-S products 
shown bere a special Booklet 
bas been prepared. They contain 
detailed, practical information 
on the complete line. You may 
bave copies of any or all ow 
request. 
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Frozen-Food Lockers: 


are Safest with 
Bowe 


Refrigeration 


Your meats are 
quick-frozen by the 


attendant 


plant 


Meats and other foods can 
be handled wholesale. 


Frick -Anickerbocker Steel 
Lockers and Frick Refrig- 
eration make THE winning 
team for conserving food 


cut and 


lf you are lucky 
enough to have a re- 
frigerated locker you 
know what a wonderful 
help it is in meeting 
But 


many families now get 


food shortages. 


only as close to a locker 
as the waiting list. They 
are hoping that the 350 


new locker plants, re- 


cently approved by the | 


Government, will be 


built promptly. 


10 those about to 


erect a new locker 
plant, or to enlarge a 
present one, we offer 
the benefit of our ex- 
perience with such in- 
stallations all over the 
country. The largest 
plant of this kind in the 
world, as well as some 
of the 


Frick Refrigeration, and 


smallest, uses 


Frick — Knickerbocker 
Lockers. 


tell 
that frozen-food lock- 


Users will you 
ers are safest with Frick 


Ask for 
your copy of Bulletin 


Equipment. 


145: it gives the rea- 
sons, along with other 
valuable data on locker 
plants. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


Frick 


KK 4: 


Ww. YNESBORO PENN 
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will remain in operation this winter. 
er rimpersae Our rirst— iit 
charcoal iron furnaces were established 
at points where supplies of both iron 
ore and charcoal timber were avail- 
able. This was true of the blast furnace 
built in Connecticut in 1657 by John 
Winthrop as it was of the multitude of 
furnaces which sprang up in Michigan 
in 1844 with the discovery of iron ore 
on the upper peninsula. More often 
than not, timber gave out before ore, 
and one furnace after another folded 
for the lack of it. 

This is one reason the Antrim Iron 
Co. plans to suspend operations at its 
furnace in Mancelona, Mich., this fall, 
after some 60 or 70 years of fairly steady 
production. ‘The Mancelona furnace was 
going strong in 1890, the year charcoal 
iron production in the United States hit 
a peak of 628,145 tons. 

@ More Profit in Charcoal—The Delta 
Chemical & lron Co. blew out its 
iron furnace at Wells, Mich., last Jan. 
8 and has limited itself to production 
of charcoal, for which demand is sharp 
(BW—MayS8’43,p35), without indicat- 


ing when, or whether, it would resume 
the smelting of iron ores. A feeling 
| prevailed that Delta would hustle back 
to the iron business if OPA raised the 
ceiling, but Delta decided to stick to its 
charco: il when OPA last week authorized 
an increase in the ceiling price on char- 
' coal from $28 to $34 a ton, retroactive 
to July 1. 
A furnace operated by the ‘Tennessee 
Products Corp. at Rockwood, ‘lenn., 
| with a capacity of 80 tons a day was 
closed recently for repairs but has been 
rehired. Other than this and the Antrim 
furnace at Mancelona, only the New- 


fal,~  Mich., 


berry Chemical & Iron C; 
is in operation. Newbery 

owns a considerable ac ff 
has a daily capacity of 95 sony of. 
¢ Commands Premium Price), 
from the day the first . 
smelted in the United S 
charcoal iron has comm 
mium price. It has sold { 
$26.75 (in 1843) and as m 
(in 1815). In 1931, it dre, 
of $8.71 over coke iron. 


New Road No 


Cities on the Pacific Co; 
left out by the Alaska Highwa 
want road built along loo; 
Rocky Mountain Trench. 


it News 


sin | 
ded P| 

as litt 
h as $53 
d premy 


Another road to Alaska i 
crously urged by business interests 
British Columbia, Washington, , 
Oregon. ‘Their immediate argument 
wartime necessity; their ultimate » 
is to cut themselves in on fhe expec 
postwar development of vast territo; 
in western Canada and Alaska. 

When the Alaska Highwa 
starting at Dawson Creek— 
the rail line running from I 
Vancouver, Seattle, Taco 
and other cities in the ar 
passed. But they didn’t tal 
down, 

@ Original Plan Changed—' here’; ¢! 
railroad running north from Vanc 
to Quesnel. An existing road 
Quesnel to Prince George. ‘The \\ 
Coast cities at first proposed a link 


DC ing \ . 


q 


Col. Richard Park of the Army Engi- 
neers traces the Rocky Mountain 
Trench—a natural grade for the pro- 
posed Yukon-International Tuspike 


to link the Pacific Northwest with th 
Alaska Highway. As a surveyor 0! th 
1,000-mile cut, Park advocates th 
route for the projected turnpike. 
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Check your control problems 


y 4 


<a CA0 O/ = 
a 


Us 


J In almost every plant .. . 


a 
many mechanical products 


I 


and in 


there’s a place where a simple, de- 


pendable, and economical remote control system would 
help to boost production, or add salability. These are 
the places that W-A-B Remote Control Systems are 
designed to fill. 

These controls place complete command of any series 
or sequence of operations directly under the thumb of 
the operator. Just as an example, consider this graphic 
indication of an engine control cycle used on shipboard. 
All engine operations involved in maneuvering the 
ship—speed control, braking, clutching or reversing— 


are governed by a simple movement of the control handle. 


W-A-:B 


} 
rth PNEUMATIC | 
PNEUMATIC - ELECTRIC 
PNEUMATIC-HYDRAULIC \ 
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It is impossible for the operator to alter the order of 
these operations and so damage the equipment. . . yet 
the timing is completely under his control. 

One of our representatives will be glad to discuss 
your control problems with you, and recommend a 
solution. In many instances, no special equipment is 
required; standard, immediately available, “off the 
shelf’ W-A-B devices can do the job. Write, wire 


or phone. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
General Offices: Wilmerding, Pa. 


74 Years of Pneumatic Control Experience 


remote control systems 


4\| 


Avoid **Second Hand” 
Orders with 


“feletalk 


e416 us war ~~ Wil 


! Give your orders direct, in your own 
voice, with Teletatk Amplified Inter- 
communication. Avoid the costly 
errors and delays of out-moded sys- 
tems. 

Grayba. Specialists in 86 key cities 
can demonstrate in your own office 
the time and energy saving features 
of Teletalk to your business. They 
can show you how its modern, dig- 
nified inter-office contact can easily 
pay for itself in a short time. 

Your nearest Graybar house can 
give you information on priority, 
appraise your needs and recommend 
just the proper Teletalk equipment 
to serve you best. They will also 
supervise its installation without any 
inconvenience to your business. 


For complete information phone 
your nearest Graybar house. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 
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cutfrompPdmee George: to Dawson tain Trench. This is a 1,()).ny, 
Creek at an estimated cost of $18,000,- logical fault that runs straig}): asabe 
000 (BW-—Jul.17’43,p50). Now, how-  er’s course for 1,000 miles from 
ever, they’re boosting one of the alterna- central Mentana toward the Yyj,, 
tive routes eyed by the Army before it e@ Relatively Flat Course— 


e tum 

decided to run the Alaska Highway to would cut from Prince Geo sc¢ a, 

the east so as to link the string of north- Rocky Mountain Trench (\ hich 

em airfields. to ten miles wide), thence poss | 
Suggested name is the Yukon-Inter- until it joined the Alaska Hip: 


national Turnpike, and the road would Cost is put at $50,000,000, | 
take advantage of the geological phe- point would be Sifton Pa 
nomenon known as the Rocky Moun- above sea level, and there i 


O Fairbanks 
OBig Delta , ait 


BAS ‘\ NORTHWES| 
RAS } 
Vas / 

YUKON 


~ Anchorage 


Seward 


% 
Gulkana 


TERRITORY 


= 
“es 
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‘Q1412Vvd 


a 


IWNOILVNYSLNI-NODINA 


x L = 


a 
Edmonton 


Seattle 


When the Pan-American Highway is from the East. But Vancouver, Sea! 
continued northward after the war, tle, Tacoma, and Portland have a 1! 
the cities of the Pacific Northwest _ link pointing north, and they wan 
want to be on it. The Alaska Highway _ one of two projected highways (broke! 
at present is fed by railways running _ lines) as an Alaska feeder. 


"V 
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THE BACK-FIRE OF 


SECOND HAND ORDERS 


Second hand orders, confused, slow and often 
garbled, have no place in the routine of modern 
business. Too often they explode in alibis and 
irresponsibility. 


A sure safeguard to the hazards of the oft re- 
peated “he said” is use of Teletalk Amplified 
Intercommunication . . . the direct, dignified, 
100% accurate way to communicate with your 
associates. With Teletalk, your own voice, easily 
recognizabie, delivers the often vital orders 
which speed war materials through your plant. 
Right at your elbow .. . in three seconds . . . you 
merely flip a key and call your secretary, con- 
tact your production manager, check the order 
department, complete any of the hundred and 
one important contacts the day’s business de- 
mands. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
ee eon 
ina cand sean ae “Ete 
page enna iy oe buildings, 
institations, homes and farme. 
“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


778 N,N k Q 1946 
MILWAUKEE 


Wlustrated at right, Model 224M 
Teletalk Unit with facilities for 
c ting 24 stati or less. 


WEBSTER 
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This time and energy saving method is not only 
direct and accurate. It saves the valuable time 
of your busy executives. That’s why a Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication System will pay 
for itself in a few months. 


Teletalk units are beautifully styled, finished like 
a fine piece of furniture. You can have them in 
capacities of from 5 to 24 stations to fit the exact 
requirements of your business. 


War orders probably give you the proper pri- 
ority. Teletalk distributors located in major cities 
are ready to appraise your requirements, make 
practical recommendations and see that Teletalk 
is installed quickly . . . no inconvenience to your 
office routine. If there is no distributor listed in 
your telephone directory, as shown below, write 
us and we will see that you are properly contacted. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A., Established 1909. 
Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New York (16) N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western 
Electric Company, I ncor porated, and Amer- 
tcan Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


“telet | 


ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation”. 
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the trench as much as | 
that altitude. 
Incidentally, the only { 


| in size the Rocky Moun ¥* et 
| the one cutting across tl dan 1 “en 
ley and the Dead Sea in }ilestin. MB ator 
running thence along the Nile ME conti 
heart of Africa. P ental 
The Pacific Northwest ‘| sade 4. es 


: : sion ol 
seeking to convince Wa ¥s 


Ottawa officials and m ms , rang 
*PIPING”’ ite the Nation's }” Carrier that the highway should be py; , a 
auxiliary for the Alaska jijilitay, 
and as the best perma 
route for the northern leg 
American highway. 
Benjamin H. Kizer, §; 
ney and chairman of the | 
west Planning Commissi lecly 
his belief that “in the interests of j; ‘l} list | 
term security” a railroad } 8 
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“should be built prior to th — 

economic development witht up 0 

gion would justify it.” ners 
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Gas Eyes Future ff‘: 

P . P yraer 0 

Questionnaire aims tO glbested ¢ 

the dope on what utilities wage °° 

and think they can sell; plans en 

manufacturers guarded. wes 

f app’ 

Early next month, the America dr a 

Assn. will ask the 5,000 utility oper: be give 

AIRPLANE FITTINGS and engineers of its membership t anti 

out a questionnaire which may Thus | 

pages or longer and will seck answ the re 

two questions vital to the post ises to 

BOUND FOR BERLIN! And the success of the mission will ness of gas appliance manufactur who h 
depend upon the smooth operation of the plane—upon the uninter- i won be 5 paces yawn r obe 
rupted delivery of gas, oil, air, hydraulic fluids, even oxygen, through ecm fe Ce Mee a oak we 
labyrinths of tubing — in essence upon FLUID TRANSPORT. revolutionary, appliances are foi ont 
From the most delicate of airplane systems, to rugged 16” high and feasible? and si 
pressure-high temperature steam lines of power plants, Grinnell @ Work for Committees—M mn ‘ De 
supple che component parts plus expert engineering wo convere a | Tie simian of AC. Tes ( l 
pile of pipe into a piping system. general superintendent of Rochestd trical 
For new war construction, or maintenance and repair of existing (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corp.. wil onies 
piping, call Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, for all action possible from his fou at 11 
Rhode Island. Plants and offices throughout U. S. and Canada, committees on (1) postwar purchasnfi caliti 
» | power and potential markets, (2) fg low-~ 

tors affecting the realization of the ity 

tential markets, (3) engineering and cca giver 

nomic aspects of our own ability 4 most 

satisfy the potential market, and (4 Al 

fect of national planning and trends. J hanc 

wuenever PIPING is invotveo Meanwhile, too, the chairman of t maj¢ 

Postwar Planning Committee of tg recto 

Assn. of Gas Appliance & Equipmen{ mix 

Mfrs., Frank H. Adams, who 1s vice tang 

president and general manager of Sug foo! 

face Combustion Corp., Toledo, Bt. 

in a way have to ask his committee ang but 

subcommittee members to mark Pip 

pending returns from the big \.G.A\g™ gas 

questionnaire. The utilities constitu'g™ mu 

the major sales outlet of the A.G.A.EM dl 

membership. If the utilities don {jj is 

| know exactly what they want and \ hale cay 
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y can scll, all the appliance manufac- 
ers can do is Cling to existing models. 
»<ioners Are Busy—Actually the ap- 
ance design situation will not be quite 
t static, because A.G.A.’s testing 
sratorics in Cleveland have been do- 
; continuous research on various fun- 
mental problems having to do with 
sign of gas burners, automatic light- | 
s, ranges, what-have-you. Since Pearl 
yrbor, the laboratories have published 
» comprehensive bulletins: Funda- | 
entals of Design of Atmospheric Gas 
wmer Ports and Combustion of Gas 
ith Limited Air Supply. 

Much is expected to result from the 
yestionnaire because it will not confine 
elf to mere questions calling for more 
: less imaginative answers. Rather, it 
ill list under such a question as “What 
nprovements are desirable and neces- 
sy on existing gas range designs?’ a | 
soup of suggested answers like “Top 
ners?’ Ovens? Broilers? Lighters?” 
hich are questions in themselves. ‘To 
hese, cach utility operator and engincer 
| be asked to assign the numerical | 
der of the importance of each sug- | 
ested change and to report the number 
« ranges sold by his company in the last 
ear before they were restricted by gov- 
mment order. 

Practical Evaluation—When A.G.A. 
collates the answers covering each class 
if appliance—range, water heater, laun- | 
dy mangle, and so on—due weight will 
be given each company’s answers for the 
quantity of a particular appliance sold. 
Thus the final comprehensive report on | 
the results of the questionnaire prom- 
ises to reflect the opinions of the men 
who have actually sold the big volume 
of any one appliance rather than the 
vaporings of some little utility man who 
may have large ideas for improved de- 
sign but no background of actual sales 
and service experience. 

Design problems in the gas appliance | 
feld are considerably more complicated 
than those inherent in competitive elec- 
trical appliances. Electric current which 
enters homes is pretty well standardized 
at 110-volt, 60-cycle, a.c., except in lo- 
aalities like those served with Niagara’s 
low-cycle a.c. power and by New York 
City’s few remaining d.c. stations. One 
given type of appliance will do for al- 
most the entire nation. 

* All Kinds of Gas—Gas, on the other 
hand, is piped to homes in at least eight 
major forms—natural, water, coke oven, 
retort coal, oil, oil refinery, butane-air, 
mixea—in a variety of heat unit contents 
anging from 550 B.t.u. to the cubic 
foot for manufactured gas and 1,000 
Btu. for natural gas to 3,000 B.t.u. for 
butane-air gas (which is normally not 
piped to homes but sold as “bottled 
gas’). Practically any gas appliance thus 


| 


dy AIR MAIL wucthise yoser plant! 


must have a wide range of adjustment. 
_ For another thing, the gas industry 
is pretty well expanded up to present 
capacity, having delivered to its cus- 
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...w%& LAMSON TUBES 


Speed up the interchange of orders, memos, instructions, 
records and other important papers in your organization with 
Lamson Dispatch Tubes . . . Ten times faster than the swiftest 
messenger, Lamson carriers whisk important papers, tools, 
within the same building or to outlying buildings. 

Whether your organization is large or small, there’s a Lamson 
system to fit your needs. And it is economical, too, pays for 
itself in the time and steps it saves.s MAIL THE COUPON 
TODAY for a copy of the booklet, “Wings of Business” —which 
shows how Lamson Dispatch Tubes can be adapted to your 
business. Or ask for our nearest sales engineer to call. 


Lamson 4, 
Dispatch TUBES 


“AIR MAIL” within Your Own Plant! 


 Speep Papers 


Soares 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


LAMSON CORPORATION, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


[] Send me a Free copy pf “Wings of Business” 
without obligation. 
[] Have your sales engineer call. 


Company bevleecevenes es eeeve 
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| tomers 1,772,994,000,000 cu. it, of ., 
ural gas and 440,737,000,000 cu. & 

manufactured gas during 194. . fo, a 
mated revenues of $584,523 100 3 


~ 
— 
inn0ta , . $410,512,000 respectively, gains 
130,000.85 i gee wt 11.2% and 5.7% over comparable }94 
; 5 totals. Customers for both clisse< of mx 


rose 3.4% from 18,622,000 194} 

19,249,000 in 1942. 

e@ For Other Uses—Indicatio: 

| all-over 1942 production of ; 
including that used for fic] 
and the production of carbon 
in excess of three trillion « 
Some 232 billion out of that 
used as fuel for generatin 

| power, a figure which give: 

| almost as much satisfaction 

| that their industry produces t 

many B.t.u.’s every year as tl 

utilities. 

Chat the gas utilities have expandeg 
so considerably leads the applia ce man. 
ufacturers to wonder whether thicir bes 
customers will be willing to continy 
expanding facilities indefinite) 
there be gas enough for all the proposed 
new and improved appliances? In par. 
ticular, is the house-heating load (y 
special low prices) a sound extension of 
gas service? Is it a foundation for the 
security of cooking, refrigeration, and 
water-heating loads, or is it a liabilit 
to be handed to oil, coal, and electricit 
Not weight but method with the industry’s blessing? 


@ Air Conditioning Popular—T hat many 


li i G of the utilities are plugging with enthy 
makes ak ght Ca siasm the Servel idea of a complete gi 
air-conditioning unit with humidified 


warmth for winter, dehumidified coo! 
The massive planer bed and the empty oil drum ness for summer, and filtered ventilation 


are far apart on the weight scale. But both are light the year around (BW-—Jul.10'43,p4 


; : 7 may be considered a partial affirmative 
loads in that they are easy to lift with Yellow Strand to the load-building query. That onl 


Wire Rope Braided Safety Slings.* Developed in 27 utilities out of all .the thousand 


peacetime, these flexible slings with the stamina of have had actual experience with t! 
: air conditioner leads many appliance 


wire rope have been widely chosen in their own manufacturers to be wary. At that, i 


thirpbirrliirlisthii lise] 


| 


right — for their convenience . . . their soft grip. . . is estimated that almost a dozen man 


eas , , facturers are experimenti ith gas ait 
their light weight and lack of bulk. Today, their en ve ss — _ af 
conditioning units of their own desig 


fiber-like adaptability and economical use of steel but incorporating some modification 
the motionless heat-absorption mecha 
ism developed by Servel. 

ing extra burdens. For a pick-up in war production, Though both the A.G.A. and the 
investigate Yellow Strand Safety Slings. A.G.A.E.M. are busy formulating broad 
postwar industry plans, neither the ut 
ties nor the appliance manufacturers a 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louwis | willing to discuss their individual blu 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria prints. All new products except Scrve 
are under wraps for the duration 


Y E L L Oo W _— e@ New Heat Efficiency—It is ex 
- “4 that the success of radiant ceramic ga 
: § i burners in meeting the industria! con 
Ss T R A N D i ioe = : petition of electric infrared lamps wi 


torn, lead manufacturers of gas ranges 
WIRE ROPE a or 8 


‘ Be heaters, and so on to adopt onc 
Braided SAFETY SLINGS* . YY «a other form of the heat-efficient « 
< Pe burners for their products. It 


B & B's Army-Navy "E"’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means thot pected, too, that manufacture! 
WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION seek to make controls as simp 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR automatic as those used on elk 
*Potents: U. S., 1475859, 1524671, 2142641, 2142642; Canadian, 252874, 258068 . 

appliances. 


are helping to bridge material shortages by carry- 
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NOTE TO HOME OWNERS 


This means something to you, too, It foretells the day 
—not nou’, but after Victory—when you will have 
efficient fluorescent lighting in your own home, 


The fluorescent 
fixture of the future 


much to speed war production with 


The new Sylvania industrial fluores- 
cent fixture is much more than a 


design to save critical metal for 
armament. 


Right now it is standardizing fluores- 
cent lighting for precision production 
and is giving better cool, shadowless 
and glarefree light to war plants. 


In its simplicity and flexibility of 
design, it is truly the fluorescent 
fixture of the future. 


It takes its place on the list of Syl- 
vania fluorescent “firsts” with the first 
complete industrial fixture, which did 


the most efficient lighting known. 


Sylvania engineers, who have con- 
tributed so much to the development 
of fluorescent lighting, streamlined 
this fixture and eliminated metal 
entirely from its reflector. Yet its 
durable composition reflector has an 


efficiency of 86 per cent, reflecting 


more light than prewar porcelain 
enameled metal in conventional 


contours. 


This all-purpose Sylvania fluorescent 
fixture is designed to meet any indus- 
trial requirement in one of two 
standard sizes. It carries Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval and our own 


guarantee. 


-- SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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Have You Exact Copies of 


VITAL RECORDS ? 


A-PE-CO0 "Zoe 


PHOTO COPYER 


pri 
shop orders—anything written, rinted, drawn, photo- 

ndle CO. Needed & 
departments Big sav ings. Thousands in satisfactory 
use 


No Camere—No Darkroom—Low Cost 


Simple, fast No focusin Conserves man-hours. 
Any office emplo agee quickly becomes one Low 

x lowest investmen ipment. 
ther Rssment, Put A-PE-CO on any —_ 
Immediate delivery. 
in gotacigas cities and Canada. 
- PE. "c O folde 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept. B-19  Chicaso, IMlinois 


or table 
~y “for 


| We are especially inter- 
| ested in your Tungsten 
| Carbide problems. 


fae Z ELIOTT'S ON TIME 


ne BLIOTT 
Votanugpecanuneg Ch 
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THE WA R.eano susiness ABROM 


China Faces Political Crises 


Need for more munitions and trouble between Kuom 
tang and communistic forces of northwestern provinces m; 


prove of vital import to the war 


China has more on its hands than a 
war with Japan. ‘l'wo political battles 
are being waged, and while it may seem 
detached to air political arguments in 
the midst of a bloody conflict, the war 
with Japan may be profoundly influ- 
enced by the handling of these issues: 

(1) The well- publicized Chinese drive 
for more munitions and machines from 
the United States, Britain, and Canada. 

(2) Reappearance of the old trouble 

between the Kuomintang government 
in Chungking and the communistic 
provinces of the northwest. 
@ Fears of Separate Peace—Difficulties 
involved in supplying China with arms 
—even if it is assumed that they can be 
spared from other fronts—are too well 
known to warrant further discussion. 
However, failure to supply at least part 
of China’s needs ha raise the specter 
of a separate peace with Japan. 

Even after more than six years of war, 
the Chinese still have the deep-seated 
desire to expel the aggressor from the 
mainland of Asia. ‘There are fears in 
Allied camps, nevertheless, that Chung- 
king may be unable to carry on. 

e Factions Draw Apart—T hese fears are 
heightened by China’s internal struggle. 


LONDON BRIDGE STORY 


Into the maws of England’s hungry 
steel furnaces are going 3,000 tons of 
scrap, the remains of London's “tem- 
porary” Waterloo Bridge. Erected 17 


| years ago to absorb part of the traffic 


in the Pacific. 


Gen. Chiang’s immediate difficy) 
date back to the early conflicts betyy 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen and the Chinese Cop 
munists, to the civil wars in the eal 
‘thirties, and even beyond to the so; 
economic, and _ political  conditig 
which produced the Kuomintang-¢ 
National People’s Party. Recently, } 
gulf between the increasingly t otalitan 
Kuomintang and the communistic ¢ 
ments has been widening. 

The fear is that Chiang’s armies mq 
become involved with the Eighth Roy 
and the new Fourth armies. Such y 
eventuality might permit the Japane 
to (1) deepen their ao into t} 
Chinese mainland, (2) eliminate Chin 
from the war altogether, or (3) dive 
forces now engaged in China again 
Allied forces in the Southwest Paci 
and India. 

e Controls Get Tighter—The Kuomi 
tang has done nothing more than rer 
der lip service to Dr. Sun’s tefon 
philosophies. By extending governmer 
monopolies over industry and by tight 
ening the party’s hold on_provina 
administrative bodies, the Kuomintay 
is steadily reducing the few control 
which the people exercised on th 


4a 


from the weakened original Waterloo 
Bridge, opened in 1817, the tempe 
rary steel span escaped the 194) Avs 
blitz only to end its usefulness last fall 
when part of the new six-lane W ate’ 
loo Bridge was opened. The first spat 
was dismantled in 1936. 
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Where Office Machines 
“a can't be coddled 


4 Underwood's 


betue 

ese Coy * 
he $0¢ 
Onditioy eee 1. Secret Airport —Jn the African wilds a Pan 
tang x , American World Airways plane floats at its 
ntly, —From Remote African Base Pan American World dock. Before the war, Pan American foresight 
talitan Airways reports Hardihood of Underwood Equipment blazed many air trails now vital to the United 
istic el Nations’ war effort. Among the machines that 


contribute to Pan American’s efficient operation 
are those which help organize its thousands of 
essential details—office machines! In Pan Amer- 
ican’s accounting, traffic, clerical and executive 
offices, there you'll find the name Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. 


2. No Casualties Permitted —Uniike the 407 U. S. 
cities where service facilities on UEF machines 
are, even in wartime, as near as your telephone, 
such remote outposts as this airport must rely 
completely on the unfailing durability of its 
office machines. Here, Pan American installed 
Underwood typewriters. Many of these machines 
mme 4 ET oh ga: » Cees ” are veterans in service, yet Pan American reports 
y tigh aes , ; : * that all are on top of their jobs—that working 
Wines be — “| 2 = : without vacations, they have required remark- 
uintan aes. ae . aaa i ably little special attention. 

ontro} ew “ f 

mth <9 ‘ % =e) 3. Service in War—Air crossroads of the world 
- ~~ today is neutral Lisbon, Portugal. Here top pri- 
ority passengers are shown leaving a Pan Amer- 
ican Clipper after a 4-continent, on schedule, 
flight. Also serving you in wartime UEF can 
supply adding and accounting machines under 
WPB regulations. We have been able to assist 
many companies with their wartime accounting 
problems. Ribbons, carbon papers, and complete 


maintenance service on all products are avail- 
Underwood Typewriters Underwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting able from coast to coast. 
Adding-Figuring Machines Machines 


Underwood = 
Elliott Fisher Company. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. - 

npo- We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines, 

a Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts 
Axis —Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and 
fall Miscellaneous Items. 
iter Enlist Your Dollars ... Buy War Bonds... To 

Shorten the Duration 
= Copyright 1943, Underwood Ellictt Fisher Company 
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PAIN AMERICAN 


Likes the Clare 
"Custom-Built”’ 
Idea 


Pan American World Airways engineers are young-minded. 
They are alert to new ideas. They are constantly looking 
for better, quicker, easier ways to do every part of the job. 


The Clare “Custom-Built” idea is a natural complement to this 
forward-looking attitude. 


Pan American World Airways chose Clare Relays for their air- 
craft radio equipment. The relay illustrated was “custom-built” 
tomeet Pan American’s demand for a relay that would withstand 
extreme vibration, that was sufficiently rugged to resist shock, 
and that would assure absolute dependability and long life. 


Clare “Custom-Built” Relays are the product of young-minded 
thinking. Ordinary telephone-type relays often lack the fine 
design, careful selection of just the proper materials, and the 
precise workmanship which aircraft and industrial service de- 
mand. It is a Clare conviction that relays should be designed 
and constructed to meet the requirements of the job to be done. 
This is the basis of the Clare “Custom-Built” idea. 


If your engineers are looking for the better, quicker, easier 
way to solve design problems which involve the use of relays, 
they will be quick to see the advantages of Clare ““Custom- 
Built” Relays. Ask for the Clare catalog and data book. C. P. 
Clare & Co., 4719 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago (30), Ill. Clare 
engineers in all principal cities. Cable address: CLARELAY. 


"Custom-Built” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


CLARE RELAYS 
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party's activitics. The non-K 
membership on the People 
Council is declining. 
Elections, when they are 
be under a new system limiting 
dates to graduates of Kuomi: 
ing schools, and suffrage will 
and limited to the elite. 
Efforts to control prices 
tribution of scarce goods 
have been totally ineffectiy 
costs in the cities have ro 
tween 1,000% and 2,000% 
country, there is starvation o1 
hand and hoarding on the ot! 
e Brand of Communism—S: 
cialists in political theory have at 
to define the distinction betw 
munism and the administrati 


| LONDON’S NEW PLAN 


| With more than a million homes de. 


stroyed by bombs, Britain is preparing 
a ten-year project for construction ot 


| 4.000,000 new houses. The London 


County Council recently unveiled a 


model of its plan for slum clearance, 


new houses, and schools for work- 
ers’ families. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Town & 
Country Planning Assn. have pro 
posed separate schemes. Undecided 


| is the proportion of housing to be 
| built by private and public interests, 


while charges are heard that projects 
are above income levels of the need: 
est groups. Additional evidence has 
been presented that home types are 
such that construction material inter- 
ests will be entrenched in postwat 
housing. At least one proposal made 


| would nationalize housing sites. 
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IT WAS 1822 and the 
site of the Battle of 
unker Hill was going under the 
tioneer’s hammer. 
Unless someone stepped in, this 
allowed ground would soon be over- 
n with warehouses or shanties. 
Atthe last minute a Boston editor, 
eneral H.A.S. Dearborn, rallied 
he leaders of the city— enlisted the 
pport of Daniel Webster, Professor 
licknor, Dr. Warren, William 
bullivan, George Blake, Thomas 
Perkins, Theodore Lyman. 

Together they formed the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association — pre- 
erved for generations to come the 
cene of one of the great moments in 
merica’s beginning. (And it was 


\ 


could 


What handful of Bostonians 
save Bunker Hill today? 


the wives of these leading Bostonians 

who organized the Fair that raised 

the money to finish the monument.) 
* * * 

4 ee WHOM would General Dearborn 


turn in Boston today? Who are the 
Bostonians of 1943 with the greatest in- 
fluence, the positions of leadership, the 
sense of a past and a future—the vital 
people at the top or on the way to the 
top—the people other people listen to? 

For an objective answer, TIME asked 
the H. B. Humphrey Company, top- 
flight Boston agency, to name the most 
important people in Boston now. 

They named 500—and then asked these 
top Bostonians what magazines they 
read regularly, which are their first- 
choice and their second-choice magazines. 

Here are the findings: 

Of the 306 who replied, (61%) 


BOSTON 


f 
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1. More than 50% read TIME 

regularly! 

2. TIME is so much their favorite that 

they give TIME 2% times as many first 

choice votes as any other magazine, 

no matter how large its circulation! 
As Boston’s leaders vote, so vote the 
nation’s leaders. For similar surveys in 
other cities are showing similar results. 

(nd group after group of national 
leaders—corporation officers, members of 
Congress, college presidents, men and 
women listed in Who’s Who (and 31 
other groups) vote TIME America’s most 
important magazine. 

* * * 

THE IMPACT OF PEOPLE like these—the 
impact of their actions, ideas, buying 
preferences, on thousands of others—is 
beyond measuring. 

And by their own say-so, the way to 
reach them is through the pages of Time. 


Ad-less Reader's Dicest ex 
cluded from these survey 
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GEARSH/FT 
OF THE AIR” 


Veriable Pitch 
Propeller 


a 


Skyrocket! NG — swooping — 
diving—our planes are driving the 
enemies dizzy on every front. And 
one of the main reasons for U.S. air 
supremacy is the constant-speed 
propeller—controlled by the Wood- 
ward Hydraulic Governor. 


Muehlhausen Springs are respon- 
sible, too—for they are important 
parts of the governor. The tension 
of the cone-shaped compression 
spring holds the flyballs together as 
centrifugal force tends to spread 
them apart. Varying the tension of 
the. spring affects the position of the 
flyballs which, in turn, regulates a pi- 
lot valve controlling the hydraulic 
pressure to the propeller. 

Made to tolerances measured in 
thousandths of an inch, these springs 
are typical examples of the unvarying 
precision demanded at Muehlhausen. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 
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tang. Leaders in this area have received 
training in Russia and teach political 
theory to soldiers and officials alike, but 
an adaptation of theory to local condi- 
tions and the needs of the peasantry has 
been made. 

Elected councils, headed by elected 

executives, rule villages, cities, and dis- 
tricts. ‘Taxing bodies have local mem- 
bership, and a program of land reform 
has, for the first time, freed the Chinese 
farmer from the levies y ich kept him 
in virtual feudal servitude when the 
territory was controlled by the Kuomin- 
tang or transitory warlords. Even today, 
the Chungking government rests upon 
the system of landlord-peasant rela- 
tionship characteristic of feudal gov- 
ernments. 
e The Military Factor—In a recent ra- 
dio dispatch, Guenther Stein, author 
of “Far East in Ferment” gives a clue 
to the forces which might be released 
if China drifted into civil war. Chinese 
niilitary estimates of the distribution of 
Japanese forces are as follows: 


Divisions* 


Manchukuo, Korea 
China 


Burma, Malaya, Indo-China... . 
Re ee eee 
Total active strength 


* Averaging under 20,000 men. 
+ Plus 30-40 divisions in training. 


COFFEE PLASTIC LAGS 
SAO PAULO, Brazil—Billed as a 


sensation some time ago, cafelite plastic 
made from coffee beans is still not in 
production. The original intention was 
to erect a pilot plant to handle 50,000 
bags of coffee annually. The factory is 
completed, but enginecring difficulties 
in converting from laboratory to mass 


| production have delayed commercial 


output. The factory is government- 
owned, but technical and engineering 
aid is being rendered under contract by 
the Cafelite Corp. of New York. Latest 
word is that production will begin 
within a month and that the factory’s 
capacity will be greater than anticipated 
—perhaps running to 100,000 bags of 
coffee a year. 

Brazil’s plastics include Bakelite and 
products made from cellulose acetate 
powder, phenol plastic powder, polyvinyl] 
acetate resin, and urea-formaldehyde 
powders. 

Bakelite products dominate the field, 
but articles made from cellulose acetate 
and other powders are increasing in 
number. The industry’s growth has 
been retarded in the past, and particu- 
larly since the war, because many of the 
raw materials have to be imported. 
Despite experimentation in Brazil, no 
cellulose acetate powder is yet in com- 
mercial production, and supplies come 


mainly from the U. S. 


CANADA 


More Subsidies 


Consumer items are to 
government aid, and ceilings 
be eased on luxury good; 
nip wage threat to c. of |. inde 


INDE 
Th 
tistics 
move! 
dexes 
durin 
year. 

not Cc 
outra 
contr 
show 
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OTTAWA-In face of t 
Canac 


the Dominion’s wage ceiling P. 
Sep.4’43,p52), Canada will scck to ate 
its price ceiling structure by loow wate 
prices of luxury goods and Unite 
subsidies widely on consum 
fecting the cost of living. 

e Shattering Effect Seen—\{cat; ; 
other food items and 
clothing will be subsidized at the 
sumer level. The Ottawa  treasur G 
prepared to carry a high cost for ke 
ing the cost-of-living index below ¢ 
level to which the National War Lab 
Board’s wage plan would otherwise br 
it. The effect on Canada’s anti-infat 
policy will be shattering in compari 
with anything that has occurred sin 
price ceilings were established Dec. 
1941. 

Up to the present, the principal pr 
sure against Canada’s price cont 
structure has come from inflation: 
prices below the border. Price Cont 
Chief Donald Gordon has said at () 
tawa and Washington that unless th 
United States placed a limit on wage 
and prices, the Canadian experime: 
was doomed to failure. By 
running into around $100,000,00 
year, the price contro] administratio 
has managed to keep the cost-of-livi 
index below the point of wage bonu 
adjustment* which would affect produc 
tion costs. 

@ One Point a Quarter—When pr 
ceilings were imposed, the Ottawa g 

ernment clapped on a wage ceiling sup 
plemented by a cost-of-living bonus t 
be adjusted to quarterly changes in the 
official cost-of-living index. The adjus- 
ment differential was one point a qua 
ter. Last October, the index rose and 
threw the price ceiling structure off bal 
ance. To prevent further disturbance, 
Gordon established a system of rectal ® 
subsidies for essential goods under which tie m 
the government paid part of the cost off gover 
some food items. OPA 

As of Aug. 1, the cost-of-living index shipp 
was just one-tenth of a point below the whicl 
figure which would have necessitated sg Prive 
general wage bonus (BW —Auzg.25'4>. 
p78), and Gordon was planning to grant 
certain new subsidies on meats and fue: 
to prevent an increase in producti 
costs through a rise in the bonus in Oc 
tober. This plan has been upset bi 
NWLB’s program for puncturing the 
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INDEXES COMPARED 


The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics last week reported on world 
movements of wholesale price in- 
dexes and cost-of-living indexes 
during the first half of the current 
year. In the series, Canada does 
not claim any honors, but it does 
outrank the U. S. in successful 
control over wartime cost rises as 
shown by percentage changes: 

Wholesale Cost of 
Country Living 
a . — 0.3 
United States.... d + 3.7 
Mexico A +24.0 
Argentina : ° 
United Kingdom... J — 10 
New Zealand 

Te Pe ‘ 0.0 

India (Calcutta)... r * 


* Not available. 

Going back to the outbreak of 
war, the bureau reports that living 
costs in various countries have 
risen by the following percentages: 
Iceland 139%, Mexico 59%, 
United Kingdom 28%, United 
States 27%, South Africa 26%, 
Australia 23%, and Canada 18%. 


ceilings on wages below $25 a week and 
granting compulsory bargaining rights at 
higher wage levels. 

¢ To Boost Wage Costs—National War 
Labor Board’s plan, based on a four 
months’ probe into Canadian labor re- 
lations, will boost wage costs in Canada 
much higher than an increase in the 
wage bonus adjusted to an advance in 
the cost-of-living index. 


LUMBER CEILINGS TO RISE 


Canadian lumber men will have word 
ina few days of improvement in control 
ot prices of their products. Lumber con- 
tol offices in Ottawa are planning to 
raise ceiling prices on some lumber 
items and to pay subsidies on others. 

For three years, the industry has ar- 
gued with Ottawa that it was on a non- 


= : ca . | 
profit basis on domestic sales which ab- 


sorb the bulk of its output. It has 
looked to exports to the United States 
and Great Britain for prices to compen- 
sate for losses on supplies to the domes- 
tic market of which 85% went to the 
government. Recently, Washington’s 


OPA put ceilings on Canadian lumber | 
shipped to the New England states | 


which, according to trade figures, de- 
prved Canadians of compensatory prof- 
its. Canadian lumber committees Suse 
held that the OPA order cut export 
prices to the nonprofit level of domestic 
prices, 

OPA soon will meet committees from 
the Canadian industry for a discussion 
of the Canadian argument. 
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“ Airgrip’’ High Speed Re- 
volving Air Cylinder 


” Airgrip”’ Collet Chuck 


Air Operated Universal 


Anker-Holth Mf 


“AIRGRIP” CHUCK DIVISION 
MICHIGAN AVE - CHICAGO, ILL 


ADD 25% + 
TO LATHE OUTPUT 


with an “AIRGRIP” 
cylinder and an 
“AIRGRIP” chuck! 


@ You will be surprised at the speed 
with which lathes can be converted to 
high production machines, simply by 
the addition of “Airgrip”’ cylinders and 
air-operated chucks. You will be sur- 
prised again when you experience the 
results of power chucking— reduced 
operator fatigue, more parts per hour, 


and lower unit costs. 


You will discover that machines 
equipped with “Ajirgrip’” chucks can 
be operated at full capacity, that 
“Ajirgrip’’ chucking is independent of 
the human element for pressures on the 
piece part, that time saved will quickly 


pay for air chuck investment. 


Write for the new “Airgrip” catalog! 


Co. 
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Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT... 
mild-mannered smoke without a 
bit of bite. Years of careful testing and blend- 
ing of eight of the world’s finest tobaccos 
produced Country Doctor—the one rich 


it’s a cool, 


mixture in a thousand. 


“Smoking a pipe again, Jim?” 
“Yeah, it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 


“ 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


Coun 


A PROBEET CF PLP MORI 


Faaontinlie Pate Sweokerd 


If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


'WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIS| 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations a’ Hecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation 


Steel and Iron Pipes 


Standard specifications for steel pressure 
pipe, steel pressure tubes, and other types 
of steel pipe have been set, in line with 
schedules previously issued covering concrete 
reinforcement steel, structural shapes, barbed 
wire, and other steel products. The new 
specifications cover carbon and alloy steel 
piping in lap welded, seamless, electric re- 
sistance welded, and fusion welded grades; 
also boiler, cracking still, heat exchanger, 
condenser, and superheater tubes. A reduc- 
tion of about 65°% in the number of sizes 
and wall thicknesses shown in various pipe 
mill catalogs is effected by the order. 
(Schedules 11,°12, 13 of Order L-211.) 

Specific maximum charges have been set 

| for joint welding and prime coating services 
performed by sellers of re-usable iron and 
steel pipe that is reconditioned for sale. 
(Amendment 1, Revised Regulation 230.) 


Paper 


Grocers’ and variety paper bags will be 
limited as a result of a WPB order placing 
a production quota on the paper tonnage 
which bag makers may use—for the first 
quota period (the month of September) 
at 12% of the tonnage used during the 


Have you ever thought of the many uses 
your plant could make of 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC 
JACKS 


Applications are almost unlimited. 
For example — note the use illus- 
trated. Here, a well-known leader 
in the dairy products field advan- 
tagebusly uses a 30-ton capacity 
Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jack on a 
36” Filter Press. The press illus- 
trated, and three other H-W Jack 
equipped filter presses in this one 
plant, are held closed over four 
hour cycles under pressures up to 
77,000 Ibs. 


The complete line of H-W 
Hydraulic Jacks includes super- 
powerful, easy-operating models 
of 3, 5, 8, 12,20 and 30 tons capa- 
city. Ask your industrial supply 
distributor, or write us for details. 


FOR EXAMPLE: rhe Hein- 
Werner Hydraulic Jack, shown above, 
speeds up the opening and closing of 
filter press—now job is easily done 
in 30 seconds as against 10 to 20 

minutes with gear and pinion. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. ... Waukesha, Wis. 
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base period Oct. 1, 1941, throug) \{y; ; 
1942, and at 35% of the bas. + 
for the following quarterly per 

used quotas may be carried ove: 
period to the next, and, to cop. 
sonal variations, bag makers m 
during the last month of a pe: 
one-third of the quota for th« 
period. The manufacture of am 

from more than one weight of | 
grade of paper is prohibited in : 
though a 5% tolerance in figu: 
basis weights has been provid 
L-261, as amended. ) 

New standards and maximum ° 
six categories of writing and print 
have been fixed by an order affect 
tically all paper used in publicatio: 
ing newspapers, magazines, and book 
all commercial printing papers, 
writing, tablet, and envelope pape 
expected that the weight reducti 
fied w ill increase the area of paper av mal ble 
by 15%. (Schedules I, II, lil, IV. andy 
Order L- 120, as amended. ) 


Anthracite 


Acting under authorization of 
OPA has assumed control over the acquis 
tion and use of anthracite coal by nonin 
dustrial consumers to prevent accumulation 
of excessive stocks for space heating 
domestic hot water or cooking purpose 
Dealers in twelve eastern states and ¢ 
District of Columbia are required to give 
first preference to orders from consumer 
who have on hand less than one-fourt! 
the amount of anthracite burned by them 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1943; 
erence goes to persons with more than one 
fourth but less than one-half the 
used last season. No consumer may bu 
more than 50% of his base period supp! 
however, and consumers with more thar 
50% in store may not buy coal at this 
time. The order does not apply to t 
armed services, lend-lease, and a number 
of other federal agencies, or to coal for 
industrial purposes, which is subject to t! 
Solid Fuels Administration for War. (Re 
tion Order 19.) 

By order of Solid Fuels Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes, deliveries by producers and 
wholesalers of anthracite for domestic use t 
retail dealers throughout the country have 
been limited, for the period Sept. 1—Dec. |, 
1943, to 90% of their requirements in the 
fuel year ended Mar. 31. Anthracite used 
for industry, for power generation, for the 
Maritime Commission, and War Shipping 
Administration are exempted from this ot 


der. (Revised SFA Regulation 2.) 


second pret 


amo 


Tires 


Distribution of a large number of service: 
able tires will be expedited by a plan calling 
for the reexamination of the scrap piles of 
the Rubber Reserve Co. to save any pay 
senger tires which can give some further 
service and which may be sold to tire deal 
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roblems of precision bombing 
...and how they are met 


HERE’S A LOT MORE to precision 

bombing than pointing a bombsight 
t what you want to hit and dropping 
he bombs. 

Ask the pilot or co-pilot. Ask the navi- 
pator or bombardier. Ask the gunners. 
Ask the radio man. Ask the ground crew. 

First, they'll tell you, the plane must 
¢ guided through miles of trackless skies 


he 


ENEMY PLANES TRY TO HIT YOU FROM ABOVE 


FIGHTER PLANES ATTACK 


XK x seca ae 
a 


BLASTS YOU FROM BELOW 


¥ 


toa target that’s often no bigger than 
your own backyard. 


You often take off with the thermome- 
ter at 120°, sweating like a horse in your 
heavy uniform. And soon you're up 
where it’s 50 below zero and the sweat 
has turned to ice. 


A determined enemy does all he can 
to stop you. You fly through a death- 
filled curtain of anti-aircraft fire. Enemy 
planes attack from all angles, trying to 
nddle you with machine gun bullets. 


Fear gnaws at your nerves as the 
weary hours grind on. Fatigue tugs at 
your eyelids in the high altitude. 


Finally, you spot the target. You're 


lined up! Then—Bombs away! Your mis- 
sion is done. You turn back toward your 
base. The enemy pursuit planes, fuel 
tanks running low, skim back to earth. 
Then comes the let-down. Your cumber- 
some clothes are a weight on your chest. 
You feel light-headed, incredibly tired. 


But usually you get back. You get back 
because you're physically tough, trained 
until every part of your job is almost 
automatic. You get back because every 
member of the crew is the same kind of 
man with the same kind of training. 


And there’s another reason... instru- 
ments for precision control that help you 
with your job. 


Tools of war...built for peace 


Where do the precision instruments come 
from? The answer is that they were de- 
veloped in years of peace to assist trans- 
port pilots in their fight against fatigue 
on long flights and to add to the safety 
of peacetime air travel. Then they were 


WiLeyY Post—his world flight suggested a 
possibility. 


improved and adapted to war. 


A typical example of these precision 
instruments is the Sperry Gyropilot. This 
is a device which automatically holds an 


THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES...YOU LEND YOUR MONEY!° BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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airplane in level flight and on its course 
with unvarying accuracy. 

The Gyropilot has been used on trans- 
port planes since shortly after Wiley Post 
proved it practical on his solo flight 
around the wor!d 10 years ago this sum- 
mer. Army experts were quick to see its 
possibilities. They helped Sperry develop 
an improved electronic model which 
you'll soon be hearing more about. 


Moving the controls with hydraulic 
muscles made by the Vickers and Gyro- 
scope divisions of Sperry, the Gyropilot 
frees the pilot and co-pilot from the 
strain of handling the plane except in 
combat or in emergencies. 


It is also used to hold the plane on an 
exact and accurate course during th 
final bombing run. 


. “ye . ie ne ae : 
BOMBER CREW—in the end, it’s up to them. 


Teamwork does the impossible 


The Gyropilot is but one member of a 
team—a team of men and precision in- 
struments. Among other members of th« 
instrument team, are the Kollsman Sen- 
sitive Altimeter, the Norden and Sperry 
Bombsights, communications equipment 
made by Bendix and Western Electric, 
and many, many other instruments. 


All these instruments help make pre- 
cision bombing much more effective. 
Without them, we should lose a lot of 
men and bombers that we don’t lose now. 

But precision bombing still remains a toug) 
hard job for every member of the crew. 


In the end the things that count most 
are the endurance, skill, and guts of the 
bomber crews. 

Our hats are off to these men. With 
their courage and skill, teamwork does 
the impossible. 


Sperry 
CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza « New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 
VICKERS, INC. 


VICKERS, INC., Waterbury Tool Division 


When fire strikes, it usually wreaks 
its havoc fast. But the new Plus- 
Fifty duGas Dry Chemical kills fire 
even faster...with even greater 
speed than ever before! 

That's right! DuGas Dry Chem- 
ical, long known for its split-second 
action in extinguishing difficult 
fires, comes now in a new “stepped 
up” form...the new Plus-Fifty 
duGas Dry Chemical that gives a 
new concept of what fire-fighting 


speed really means. 


BULLETINS AVAILABLE on the New Plus- 
Fifty duGas Dry Chemical and Priority In- 
formation on Extinguishing Equipment. 


.--- and the nearest Fire 
Department is 1,500 miles away! 


Like all duGas, Plus-Fifty duGas 
Dry Chemical won’t cake, harden, 
evaporate or freeze.Always ready for 
instant action. Always dependable. 


NO PRIORITY NEEDED... 
Because no war-critical materials 
are used in the production of the 
New Plus-Fifty duGas Dry Chemical, 
no priority is required for purchase. 
Interesting, too, is the fact that the 
New Plus-Fifty duGas Dry Chem- 
ical costs you no more! 


Model 30 
Hand Extinguisher 


DUGAS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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' Boneless Beef 


| erally inspected slaughterers to sell the 


| aside for government purchase direct! 


| may use either his ewn or his customer 
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crs upon authorization of the Op, 
trict office. Transfer of used pa 
now in the hands of manufact; 
allowed upon OPA authorization. inst. 
in exchange for ration certificat t} 
consumers will continue to buy jjseq 
only upon presentation of tire «crt; 
(Amendment 49, Ration Order | 4 
Since higher grades of can 


ger ¢ 


; Dack ay 
now available for recapping truck and Da 
senger Car tires, rationing restr ns ha 
been removed on the use of | rade c 


camelback in recapping §servic« 
ment 48, Ration Order 1A 


Petroleum Products 


To eliminate burdensome papcr work, 
tail sellers of petroleum products are , 
longer required to file with war price ag 
rationing boards their price dat 
requested on costs of motor fuc! 
solvents, mineral spirits, kerosene, and c@ 
tain fuel oils. ‘The amendment permits price 
adjustments to conform. with 
prices under state fair trade laws 
ment 36, Regulation 137.) 


form hy 
naphtha NZ 


Minimun 
Amend. 


Drinking Water Coolers 


Mechanical drinking water coolers, to. 
merly available only for direct use by the 
Army and Navy, are now also availabk 
upon authorization by WPB, for hospital 
new or enlarged industrial plants (except 
in offices or eating places), or for replace 
ments in plants where existing coolers ar 
beyond repair. (Amendment 2, Order L-3 


Chromium Plating 


Manufacturers of cutlery may now 
chrome acid type chromium plating on 3 
types of cutlery. Formerly such use was : 
stricted to household table cutlery and } 
hair clippers. (Amendment 2, Limitation 
Order L-140-a.) 


Fruit- 
Vegei 
crispn 
way— 
farms 
Light, 
passer 
shipm 
eratio 
can p 
have 

sign | 
longe 
Repu 
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In recognition of the fact that the Arm 
is using more and more boneless bh 
(BW-—Nov.15'41,p39), the War Food Ad 
ministration has taken steps to secure large 
quantities of boned beef by permitting fed 


cass beef which they are required to 


boning concerns holding contracts with t 
\rmy. Meat so sold may be credited aga 
the amount reserved for government ux 
This amendment is retroactive, covering 
sales since Aug. 15. (Amendment 1, Food 


Administration Order 75.2.) 


Leased Equipment 


A person leasing to others equipment 
which he agrees to maintain in good « 


Repu 
the s 
qual 
whic 
impr 


preference ratings and symbols to get ! 
terials needed to repair and maintain t 
equipment. (Amendment 3, CMP Regu 
lation 5.) 


Shoes 


Upon approval of the OPA district offic, 
shoe repair concerns, manufacturers, an¢ 
dealers in leather scrap need not pay ration 
currency after Sept. 6 for new single shoo 


he a i GM 
eel — 


Whisked to Market—by Streamlined Freight 


Fruit—luscious with tree-ripened flavor. 
Vegetables—with that ‘‘just-picked” 
crispness. Some day you'll enjoy them that 
way—rushed from distant groves and 
farms—kept fresh while in transit. 


Light, strong streamliners, proved in 
passenger traffic, can speed perishable 
shipments. Advanced methods of refrig- 
eration, insulation and air conditioning 
cam preserve quality. Engineers already 
have demonstrated their ability to de- 
sign the equipment. And, when they no 
lmger are needed for war production, 
Republic Electric Furnace Steels will 
be available to build it. 
eK 

Republic Electric Furnace Steels are 
the special steels, alloy steels, “aircraft 
quality’ steels and stainless steels 
which have made possible countless 
improvements in productsand methods. 


You'll find them in streamiined trains, 
in your car, in airplanes, in ships, in 
machinery and equipment—wherever 
the finest steels are needed—wherever 
the service is most severe. 


You'll find them in the American 
fighting equipment now proving 
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its superiority on battle fronts. 


They are “targeted” steels — accu- 
rately hitting the bull’s-eye of 
exacting product and processing 
specifications, and held to the mark 
by the extremely close control possi- 
ble only in electric furnace melting. 


Many products have been increased 
in quality and enhanced in sales ap- 
peal through the application of these 
steels. Many more could be improved. 
And the consistent uniformity of 
mechanical and heat-treating prop- 
erties enables manufacturers to real- 


ize the full cost-cutting benefits of 
mass production methods. 


With an electric furnace capacity 
nearly nine times what it was at the 
beginning of the war, Republic— 
leader in this field of steel-making 
—will be ready with finer steels 
for the production of better things 
to work with and to live with 
—in industry, in the home and on 
the farm. Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, General Offices—Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Export Department: Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC 


ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS 
a a a ‘aircraft quality” 


—for hardness, toughness, 
high strength toweight ratio 
~for resistance to severe 
tensional, torsional and 
compressional strains, to 


shock and impact, fatigue, 
elevated and sub-zero 
temperctures, corrosion, 
oxidation, abrasion and 
. process contamination. 


(NO! 


Women 
Any 
Different ? 


HORIZONTAL DELIVERY MODEL 


Photo Courtesy of Allis-Chalmer 


e@ Faced with manpower shortages, wartime 


i industry must now employ women on a large 
scale. 
j It takes more than coveralls and safety- 


glasses, if women are to do good work. Be- 
cause women are different—in strength, physi- 
ological reactions, and mental attitudes. 
Women are more sensitive to their working 
environment. Factories must be clean and warm. 
Physically and mentally, women must be 


healthy if their morale is to be sustained. MODINE UNIT 
Protect your womanpower and manpower— HEATERS and 

with Modine Unit Heaters—and you protect MODINE COLKS 

your plant’s production! available to industries 
Modines mean maximum comfort. Thermo- doing War Work 


statically controlled, they maintain even tem- 
peratures automatically. Workers are less sus- 
ceptible to colds. No chilling drafts; no hot 
blasts. Their feet are warm; their heads are 
cool. Absenteeism is lessened. 
And Modine Unit Heaters are noted for their 
fuel economy. Get Catalogs 143-A and 143-B. 
Look in your phone book for Modine representa- 
LY + tive’s name — “Where to Buy It” section under 


“Heating Apparatus.” 


VERTICAL DELIVERY MODEL 


modine 


UNIT HEATER S 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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| rial sold under WPB Order L-290 
| By OPA’s Amendment 85 to Ration Ordet 
| 3, sugar is made available for canning swet 
| potatoes and for freezing pears at sate 
| specified in the order. . . . Ceilings ! 


| set at levels representing a reduction 
| from 10% to 15% to the consumer > 


| Other Priority Actions 


| ceiling price by Amendment 


that cannot .be matched - or fo: 
obsolete pairs manufactured before 1, 
1939 (an establishment must 
more pairs to comply with this 
ration-free shoes must be usc ren 
or in manufacturing new shoes. or ¢, 
to others who will use them for the... 
poses. (Amendment 34, Ration Order /- 


Rubber Footwear 


Minimum specifications for water, 
rubber footwear, which all 
must meet in order to be entitk 
cific ceiling prices of MPR 132 
established by OPA after cons 
members of the industry. Mal 
wear which falls short of th : 
must apply to OPA for a ceiling, ( 
changes in the regulation provide {| 
charge may be made for extens 
except as was in force in Decx 
and that state and federal taxes my 
added to maximum prices if such taxes ; 
stated separately. (Amendment 3 to Regu 
tion 132.) 


nbder, 194 


The amount of rayon available in Octob 
for manufacture of hosiery and other civilig 
products formerly made of silk and n 
has been increased to 85% of ravon ky 
ters’ and weavers’ average monthly consum: 
tion of silk and nylon during the first 
months of 1941, by WPB’s Order \V-37 


. . . Onion shippers in twelve westem a 
northern states must obtain permits befoy 
shipping dry onions in excess of 1(0 |b. ¢ 


cept for nearby storage, according to | 
Distribution Order 77. 


Other Price Actions 


Ihe cost of laminated plastic sheets 
rods, and tubes used in the manufactur 
electrical equipment and radio was redu 
about 10% on Sept. 1. . . . Cut and sew 
nylon lace hosiery is given an_ increase 
3, OPA Regu 
lation 95. . . . Manufacturers of wome 
rayon hose may continue to mark them 
means of printed slips inserted in the stock 
ings, instead of with attached markings 
until Dec. 1, while wholesalers and retailer 
may use the inserts until Jan. 1, 1944, a 
cording to Amendment 1, OPA Revi 
Regulation 339. . . . Amendment 6, Regu 
lation 94 permits producers of wester 
pine lumber in Arizona and New Mew 
to add $3 per 1,000 b.ft. to basic maximun 
prices of twelve grades and sizes of mate 


processors of frozen peeled shrimp have be: 


Amendment 4, Regulation 364. . ai Maxis 
mum prices on producers’ sales of broom: 
corn are now $300 per ton for shed-curcd 
broomcorn and $250 for other broomcom 
. . . The $l-a-carload premium allowed to 
processors of cottonseed oil meal, cab. 
sized cake, and pellets sold in the North 
has been eliminated by OPA’s Ame ndment 
2, Regulation 44. . . . Point values at 
given dried prunes and dried raisins and 
currants, at four points per pound by the 
new table of value points. 
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GROUND SERVICE "DE LUKE” 


¢ 
Atncord Shtemme 


FOR HUNGRY TROPIC FLYERS 


ut ta, Huge Pan American flying 
a “*, boats are weaving a tapestry of 
trade across the map of far-off 
places. Throughout the trop- 
ical wilds of Africa and South 
America, advance air bases 
have been built to insure the 
safe and speedy transport of 


\RADIAL COMPRESSOR 


goods for our global battle. 


Miniature cities, mostly in the middle of no- 
where, these bases offer ground service 
“deluxe” for hungry tropic flyers at the end 


BUY WAR BONDS 


UHRYSLER & AIRTEMP 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION + DAYTON, OHIO 
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of their jaunt—with fresh frozen fruits and 
vegetables, fresh beef and pork, iced drinks 
. .. all made possible by Chrysler Airtemp 
refrigerating units and temperature- 
humidity control equipment. 


Chrysler Airtemp products, too, are boost- 
ing efficiency and output in countless war 
industries and serve our Armed Forces in 
many capacities. Read about the broad war- 
time uses of Airtemp equipment in the 
new booklet, Chrysler Airtemp at War. 


Precision Assembly 


4 CHRYSLER-AIRTEMP 


BW 
| Dayton, Ohio 
| Please send me, without obligation, 
| “Chrysler Airtemp at War”. 
] Name 
| Firm 
Address___ 
' 
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Performance Record 


backs up your judgment 
when you select Oster Motors 


a chance.” . . 
C-2B-1A, 1/100 H.P. model in current 
production; developed especially for 


applications, under most adverse condi- 


bient). Ball-bearing- 


4 housing. 6, 12, 24, or 
115 volts DC; 115 


® you fit this or other 
Oster motors to your 
requirements, 


HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 


Since 1800 
(through six wars) 
the HOOPER name has 
symbolized highest quality 
in Cotton Duck and other 
Heavy Cotton Fabrics, 
Paper Mill Dryer Felts, 
Filter Cloth, Rope and 
Sash Cord 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 


New York + PHILADELPHIA - 


WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


Chicago 
Mills 


ove yr est sos 
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This record is your assurance that you | 
are dealing with a seasoned, depend- | 
able source—that you are not “taking | 
. Illustrated is type | 


aircraft use. Well adaptable to blower | 
tions. Designed for continuous duty to © 
operate in high ambient temperatures | 
(will operate satisfac- — 
torily in a 90° am- © 
equipped. Built in an 
aluminum die-cast © 


volts AC. Let us help — 


John Oster Mfg. Co., Dept. B-11, Racine, Wis, 
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Stampings Thrive 

Manufacturers’ volume has 
mushroomed since the Army 
redesigned ordnance items for 
use of metal stampings. 


Bleak as their prospects looked after 
Pearl Harbor, el of metal stamp- 
ings are enjoying a volume of business 
materially ahead of their prewar output. 
Ordnance matériel had been designed 
in peacetime, made free use of castings, 
forgings, bar stock, but relatively few 


| stampings. Unless military components 


could be redesigned for stampings, the 


_ SHORTER AND BETTER 


| Despite its rugged simplicity and fif- 
_ teenth century origin, the bayonet is 
| a precision-made weapon that is still 

being improved. The latest change, 
| to improve marksmanship on rifles 
_with bayonets fixed, is cutting its 


from the 16-in. standard 


length 


| adopted by the United States Army 


in 1905 to only 10 in. In this steel- 
conserving form, it is now mass-pro- 


_ duced by half a dozen firms typical of 
which is the American Fork & Hoe 
| Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. Automatic ma- 
'chines do most of the production 
| work, but only skilled hand workers 


are intrusted with grinding the keen 


| edges (right). Plant manager F. B. 


Lutman (above) demonstrates the 
“lunge test” in which bayonets are 


| plunged into wooden posts and left 


manufacturers of these mass pi 
parts saw little need for their 
war work and a genuinely bleak 
for the duration. 

@ Items Redesigned—Current 

of many stamping plants on 
the-clock basis springs from tw 
stances: (1) an open-minded < 
tion of suggestions by militar 
ments, and (2) initiative of sho, 
Early in the war, in fact, Ar 
nance made a study with a view 
signing certain items for manuf 
from metal stampings. The mo! 
the need to conserve raw n 
machine- and man-hours. Civil 
George E. Whitlock, president 
lins Mfg. Co., redesigned cert 
nance items to press manu 


to support the weight of a rifle. The 
test is used to check each knife’s 
strength and flexibility before it is 
delivered to Johnny Doughboy. 
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WHAT’S SO SECRET asout A DISPENSING MACHINE ? 


Must a dispensing machine be only a dispenser? 

Why not make it a selling machine? Make it a magnet 
for the nickels, dimes and quarters that automatically re- 
lease the soft drinks, confections, cigarettes, handkerchiefs, 
sandwiches, fruit, golf balls, cosmetics or other products 
that may be for sale. 

How? With glass, of course. Modern Libbey: Owens: 
Ford glass. Take advantage of the unequalled transparency 
of glass to display the merchandise attractively . . . to 
dramatize the dispensing mechanism in operation. Capital- 
ize the modern properties of glass to protect the merchan- 
dise—keep it fresh or new, appealing or appetizing. 

If the dispenser must be refrigerated, there is modern 
glass that insulates. If fading of the product is a factor, 
there’s glass that will provide protection. If excessive heat 
from the sun is harmful, there’s heat absorbing glass. 
Then there’s safety glass, decorative glass, and a tempered 


glass that’s stronger than many metals . . . in fact. there’s 
a glass that answers practically every problem. 

You can obtain glass in flat sheets, bent shapes, or 
laminated to another material. You can have it colorful, 
or color-free. Your name or sales slogan can be perma- 
nently etched or coated on its glistening surface. 

The use of glass in a dispensing machine is typical of 
how glass can be employed to make any product or struc- 
ture better, more efficient or salable. 

Possibilities for the use of glass today are practically 
limitless. While research has multiplied its useful qualities, 
keep in mind its natural characteristics: one of the most 
chemically stable of all materials; more dimensionally 
stable, too; surface among the hardest and smoothest in 
the world; nonporous; acid-resisting; unusually resistant 
to abrasion; unequalled weathering qualities. 

Perhaps glass fits your product or plant. Won’t you write 
us about any use that interests you? That’s the way to 
really find out. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 893 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS°*FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 
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The Ammunition’s PERFECT 


> OF 
Se ge . 


€ 4° 


/ Every shell hits its mark, smashing the enemy and his installations. 
Such accurate fire is possible only when the ammunition is correctly 
and uniformly made; otherwise, some shells would fall short, others 
over-reach the target or fail to explode. 

Each shell body, shell case and fuse mechanism together have 
more than a score of critical dimensions. To assure uniformity, all 
dimensions must be checked and double checked with gages and pre- 
cision gaging instruments. 

Uniform ammunition, made uniform by proper Dimensional Con- 
trol, assures protective firepower and destruction for the enemy. 


Sheffield specialists in Dimensional Control perfected the MULTICHEK 
precision gaging instrument to simultaneously check all critical di- 
mensions of shell cases, bodies and fuse parts, in one quick operation. 
One hundred per cent inspection is now both feasible and economical. 


re tg 
N / 
fea Soh 


ue CORPORATION 


DATION, ONTO, U.5.4. 
in Dimensiong! Contre] 


Specialists 
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COUNTING BY SHAKING = 
mmen' 
Hand counting the tiny gl. eee, an 
. . . i. vachine 

used in delicate aircraft instrumenfi 
° ° — ‘ : mart 15 
is a tedious eye-straining job. But cal sterial 
ingenious new device now sorts thenfimion of 
out in 1,000-unit lots in a few shakefiamount 
Peace 


at General Electric’s plant at Lyn 
Mass. Loaded into the tray-like coup. 
ter, the jewels are hand shaken unt] 
one drops into each of 1,000 individ 


ing COT 
var pre 
Some a 
thing t 


ual holes in the bottom. Moving , The 
slide opens the holes to drop them "a - 
into a small drawer—leaving the res Memb 
for the next shake. The bearings al tact 
so small that a one-gallon jug wilfmake s 
hold a half-million of them. r use 
nate g 
then plugged their ideas in Washington 
@ Armed for Competition—Stamping Cal 
manufacturers are learning much from 
war work that will stand them in good 
stead in the postwar competition with 
plastics, glass, and other materials. Here fi Marc 
are some examples: b 
Plugs that go in the ends of the subst 
piston-pin hole of aircraft-engine pis gooc 


tons were turned from aluminum bar 
stock. Shortages in bars resulted in 


a shortage of 500,000 plugs. A stamp a 
ing manufacturer learned how to make J , ra 
the plugs from sheet steel and to brax 
a silver wear button on the head. Cost viel 
of the new design is 10% less, and the ae 
shortage was overcome in two months oe 
Stamping plants are learning how t : ., 
combine their products by brazing and — 
welding, making a simpler, more servict wie 
able assembly. The bursting tube for pen 
the M-15 bomb was originally composed Pa 
of a welded tube with a cap and adapte: af 
silver-brazed into place. Trouble was ao : 
experienced with sell at the caj oh : 
As suggested by the stamping man fe 
facturer, the assembly now consists 0 re 
a drawn tube with the adapter welded ait 
in -. eliminating the cap, and saving oak 
welding time and inspection time. _ Ni, 
Production of parts to close t of ka 
ances and completely finished by prs . Ps 
work has been achieved. One firm ! nh 
now stamping small gears to 0.002 in Noe 
run-out and with splines that will assem ae 
Busi 
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. in any position on the mating shaft 
ith all surfaces bearing a burnished 
is Stressed—Reduction in ma- 
ial consumed and lower costs are the 
9 points that the services are con- 
med with now, but the stamping 
ople intend to ballyhoo them after the 
ar too. The machining loss, or scrap, 
ith forgings, castings, and bar stock, 
specially om munitions components, 
ns between 30% and 70%. Fre- 
yently stamping waste is a small frac- 
on of original weight, the value of 
e scrap being several times that of 
sachined chips. 


. ment agencies tell the story. In one 
a ase, an aircraft engine component was 
vachined from stainless steel bar. The 

ume it is now stamped from sheet at a 

But aif vsterial saving of 80%, a cost reduc- 

5 themfiM@ion of 45%. On one order, the saving 
shak »mounts to $660,000. 

Lyn» qe Peacetime Volume Surpassed—Stamp- 
“Bing companies began to edge into the 

eee: var production picture late in 1942. 

1 Unti#Some are now away out in front of any- 

idivid. MR thing they attained in peacetime. 

ving a The trade association for the stamp- 
then iam ing trade is the Pressed Metal Institute 
19 W. 44th St New York City). 

ne Fes Membership stands at about 100 con- 

§S ae tract stamping plants and those which 

g wil make stampings on a jobbing basis and 

for use in their own end products. Ulti- 
mate goal is 500 member firms. 

— 

igton r 

nping 
»= I Cattail Harvest On 
_ From now until the end of 
Her ff March, farmers can gather the 

- them substitute for kapok and find a 

q good sale for the fluff. 

d in P 

oa Next week farmers in southeastern 

nake MV sconsin will begin harvesting cattail 

rare A ufl—a new crop whose $30-per-acre 

Cost ag "ield compares well with today’s high 

th larm prices, since it requires no planting 

iths, ja Oo" cultivating. 

y to a ¢ Experimental Batch—Last year Burgess 

and fgg Battery Co.’s pilot plant at Ashippun 

‘ice. Produced about 75,000 Ib. of typha 
f from cattail fluff on a strictly experi- 

- mental basis as a substitute for kapok 

pte (BW—Dec.5’42,p55). About 50,000 Ib. 

“ was marketed, the rest used by Burgess | 

van for experimental purposes. Production | 

nu Plans this year call for 100,000 Ib. 

of § monthly—a rate which could easily be 

jed & “epped up to produce a total of several 

ing { Mllion pounds in the six-month proc- 
essing season. 

ler Now that the government’s stockpile 

css Of kapok (normally imported from Java) 
is | 5 ‘unning low, military men are turn- 

in ing to domestic fibers. For instance, the 

1 avy is ready to use milkweed floss in 
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Conservation bulletins issued by gov- 


THREE WAYS 


TO SAY.. 


I. 


2. Screen all windows 


3. Guard all gates 


' 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (ameRican STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


ee -AND MAKE 


IT STICK! 


HOUSANDS 
manufacturers 


of American 


have found 
out how to stop wartime sabo- 
teurs—as well as ordinary thieves 
and marauders. 

First, they the entire 
plant area with tough, U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence. This sturdy steel 
barrier, 
barbed wire top, will stop the 
ardent trouble-maker at 
the boundary line. 


fence 


with its formidable 


most 


Second, they screen all win- 
dows with strong Cyclone Win- 
dow Guards of steel 
that no one can toss valuable 


mesh so 
tools, dies or plans to a con- 
federate outside. This protection 
is vitally important when the 
plant is near a street or railroad. 

Then, they post watchmen at 
all gates to be sure that no one 
enters or leaves the plant with- 
out being checked. 


(F YOU NEED FENCE, WRITE US 


American factories have done 
a wonderful job of fighting the 
saboteur menace. But remem- 
ber, a single weak spot invites 
trouble. 

Do you need more fence — 
extra window guards? Demands 
are heavy and supplies are 
limited, but if you are doing war 
work and have proper priorities, 
we can provide U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence and other materials for 
protecting your plant. Get in 
touch with us. We'll make rec- 
ommendations and give you a 
free estimate. Also mail coupon 
for valuable 32-page illustrated 
book on fence. No obligation, 


CY 

UNITED 

STATES 
STEEL 


CLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, 'll., Dept. 493 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


coupon today. 


Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; 
1-0 Residence. Approximately... . 


1 School; [) Playground; 
oe ee eee . feet. 
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AN AMERICAN FELT Co. Advertisement 


ts for 
...—- HALT 


...— HEAT 
...— HUNGRY 


HALT bleeding. FELT tourniquet pads save 
soldiers’ lives. FELT forms vital parts in 
blood transfusions, X-ray and intravenous 
feeding equipment. FELT container liners 
protect medicines and vaccines. 


\ 


HEAT and cold cut crew efficiency. Planes 
insulated with “K” FELT (Kapok) fly fur- 
ther and more safely because crew’s comfort 
is assured. 


HunGryY moving mechanisms call for con- 
stant lubrication. FELT washers provide 
lubricant as needed and shut out dust and 
foreign matter . . . prevent friction and bear- 
ing breakdown. FELT wicking conducts non- 
stop supply of oil from reservoir to friction 
point ...adds greatly to life span of machine. 


HUSH... Machines pounding and banging 
produce nerve-shattering noise and harmful 
vibrations. FELT absorbs both. Easy instal- 
lation and permanent protection are afforded 
by sound and shock absorbing FELT. 


HaNnp GRENADES... Helping to “pass 
the ammunition” safely to all theatres of war, 
FELT in arsenal trucks protects high explo- 
sives ... and is used for bomb fuse packing 
discs and in box linings for hand grenades. 


Ho.pInG and dragging are among the 
many processing functions of FELT. In brass 
mills FELT is employed in pulling strip 
metal through cleaning and drying operation: 
... also in pulling machines for fur dressing 
and in “jacking” leather. 


HELP may be obtained immediately on any 
FELT problem. Tap the experience of the 
world’s most important FELT manufacturer. 
Samples and technical data on the properties 
and applications of this amazingly versatile 
material will be gladly supplied. 


Write for “The Story of FELT.” 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, Conn. 


New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelohize; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; St.Louis 
PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY PARTS FOR OIL 
RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, DUST 
EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING FELTS, VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 
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life- preservers, aviation jackets, etc. 
(BW—Aug.21'43,p68). So far Burgess 
hasn't urged military use of typha; the 
7 is satisfied to build for post- 
war markets. 
© Softball Cores—Generally speaking, 
those markets will be for practically any 
use that formerly required kapok, such 
as life preservers, boat cushions, toys, 
and insulating blankets. More than one 
manufacturer plans to use tvpha in the 
core of softballs this year. Experiments 
indicate that typha is admirably suited 
to lightweight heat insulation (example: 
mobile refrigerators like those used by 
Good Humor men) and for noise ab- 
sorption, as in sound-conditioning ceil- 
ing materials. Among possible byprod- 
ucts still awaiting development is oil 
from cattail seeds, which resembles cas- 
tor oil. 

As long as kapok came into this coun- 
try at a low price, because of cheap na- 
tive labor in the Far East, there was 


‘little chance to develop American fibers. 


Burgess believes typha can hold its own 
even in the competitive postwar mar- 
ket because at 15¢ a pound it is cheaper 
than the ceiling on kapok (17¢ to 20¢) 
and much cheaper than milkweed floss 
which sold in small quantities for ex- 
perimental purposes last year at 65¢. 
Milkweed floss, its enthusiasts declare, 
can be cultivated and harvested by ma- 
chinery, and this should bring the price 
to about 20¢ a pound after the war. 

@ Longer Harvest—The biggest advan- 
tage typha claims over milkweed floss is 
that milkweed pods must be gathered 
during the early part of September 
when farm labor is scarce, while cattail 
fluff can be gathered until the end of 
March. 

Typical harvesting practice is for onc 
man who owns a truck to organize a 
crew of four. One such crew stripped 
the fluff from about 100,000 ‘tails in 
one swamp last year, for which the crew- 
men received $165 cash, delivered at 
Ashippun. They paid the owner of the 
set $35 and reimbursed the truck 
owner for transportation costs, netting 
each man about $30 for four days’ work. 
e Saving on Trans 
Burgess paid $2 a thousand for cattails; 
this year’s rate of 5¢ a pound for the 
fluff only is more satisfactory since it re- 
duces transportation costs. It also bene- 
fits long-distance shippers who can bale 
the fluff in an ordinary paper baler. Or- 
dinarily Burgess discourages nonresident 
shippers since Wisconsin can supply 
more than enough fluff, but this year 
the company will accept whatever it 
receives. 

A typha plant requires only a small in- 
vestment: Burgess claims it can set one 
up in a new cattail area for less than 
$3,000 (using a rented building), and 
that production could be going full 
blast within two weeks. Machinery re- 
or is simple and can be built quickly 
rom noncritical materials. 


rtation—Last year, 


=— 


J 


RUBBER SAVER 


Turned out on ordinary carpet loons, 
a new tire retread strip requires on 
40% as much rubber as conventiong| 
types, according to reports of it 
maker, Alexander Smith & Sons Cz. 
pet Co. Woven with a cotton war 
and a weft of reclaimed rubber cord, 
the oversize breaker strip is overlaid 
during the recapping process with 3 
thinner layer of rubber tread stock 
than is normally required. 


Alloys Get Easier 


Leaner mixtures, better 
scheduling, and cutback in tank 
program take pressure off this 
branch of steelmaking. 


Steel mill sales managers are rubbing 


their eyes these days with something Si 
resembling disbelief as they scan incon: furn: 
ing orders for alloys. The orders have i year 
shrunk considerably, and_ there's by t 
really good explanation. moti 
©Lean Alloys Employed—WP8 Al 
arms producers were clamoring for allo Bles 
steel last winter. Electric furnace ©: aaa 
pacity was booked for months ahea ti 
Alloying elements like nickel, chro 4 
mium, manganese, and molybdenun = 
were in such demand that reserves were Hi BeW 
low, and the national emergency stecs, #2 
with specifications of lowered alloy co» as 
tent, were put to use as a conservation 
measure (BW —Aug.29'42,p50). Even 
effort was being made to respecify Wal 
products to use less alloy and more car 
bon grades. 

Gradually the orders for alloys have 
been diminishing, although they arc stl 
very high. One medium-size mills 
books recently showed that its propo Hi gue 
tion of alloy steel output was about 

Busir 
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his AmersonLiectric Device 


Mlustrations from 
Emerson- Electric 
Advertising of 1908 


looms. 


es onk 
ntional 
of its 
ns Cy. 


Nn Warp 


cords, 
verlaid 
with 3 
! stock 
Since 1908 — when this furnace blower was 
— introduced — a vast new industry has contributed CLOSE UP OF BLOWER 
to the raising of American living standards. (Blade Side) 
er This fan-type blower was a logical 
etter #™ Thanks to the ingenuity and pro- of heating equipment will again con- ee a eons a 
tool gressiveness of heating equipment fidently power their units with return cir duct of the furnace, it 


manufacturers, the people of America) Emerson-Electric motors, based on supplemented the inefficient grav- 

will be warmer and healthier next the latest conceptions of design, ity method of a warm air 

winter than any nation on earth— construction and efficiency. ioe gee Ra tame. 

despite the necessity for fuel con- a a Store Solid Fuel Now! 

servation, MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 
= — SAINT LOUIS 
Since this poemocrang idea of n Branches: New York e Detroit 

furnace blower was introduced, 35 Chicago + Los Angeles « Davenport 

years ago, the industry has advanced 

by tremendous strides, using electric | Emerson-Electric Motors in Service Help Guard the Nation’s Health 


motors for many purposes. 

All through the years, Emerson- 
Electric has kept pace, designing and 
producing precision-built motors for 
numerous types of mechanical-firing 
and air-moving heating units. Other 
new and startling developments are 


tec in waiting for the home of the future. Motor-driven Oil Burners and Stkers for Boilers and Winter Air Conditioning Units. 
ee r 99 Motor-driven Blowers for Coal, Gas and Oil-fired Winter Air Conditioning Units. 
tv After Victory ’ manufacturers Motor-driven Hot Water Circulaters—Motor-driven Oil Burner Water Heaters. 


EMERSON sz ELECTRIC 


#O TOR Sieur PAN Se AP PLANES ACCT AR COW EL DER 


have 
> still 
mill's 
Opor- 
bout 
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In the Trailer Truck 
it proved that t your 


You’ll find it on the 
auxiliary brake shafts of 
Army trailer trucks today, where 


Bearings Torrington 
produces. Some day, though, 
it will be over, and there’ll be 


| half of what it had been the 
| fore. That is probably an e, 
| condition, but it does point a 
| @ Less Overbuying—Steel mer, . 
| to give the Controlled Materi. . p),, 
| share of the credit for relief. C\{Pp. 4,,, 
say, has put steel ordering on , | 
and sound basis, and orders n 
built up beyond actual need. 
WPB’s “‘save the steel” dy )\ 

| also be a factor. Of the million-odd + 
of steel turned back thus far 

so has been in alloy classificat 

this acts to relieve stress. 

e Cutback in Tanks—A thi 
which may be involved is the 

of the tank program. Mediu 

of 28 tons or so required hug: 

tions of alloy, not alone for part 

| for ponderous armor-plating. ‘lank p; 
duction has been edging stea 


| lower ground since the first 


| destroyer vehicles, largely repla 


year. Continued production 


tanks on_ battlefields, 
alloy steel so heavily. 
Some steel men believe 


does not dr 


alloy STCE 


| critical point may have been pas« 


| 


what with lowered demand, spccific; 
tion substitutions in end products, and 
increased output facilities. 


Hormone Profits 


Pregnant mares yield owners 
nice return in production of new 
estrogenic hormone, helpful in 
menopausal treatment. 


Medical science is not fastidious in 


| the materials from which it produces 


its small size, high load capacity and 
ease of operation contribute to greater 
safety and better performance. To- 
morrow, your helicopter may owe some 
of its compactness, light weight and 
handling ease to this same part. It’s the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. 

The helicopter is merely one of many 


Needle Bearings enough for all the 
improved products you’ve been 
reading about and planning to enjoy. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend, Ind. 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Seattle Chicago Son Francisco 
los Angeles Toronto London, England 


postwar machines that stand to 
benefit by this unique anti-friction 
bearing. It’s going to reduce fuel 
consumption in motor boats... 
make movie cameras lighter and 
easier to use...enable office equip- 
ment manufacturers to design 
more compactly, and cut costs. 
After the war. For the duration, 
there's essential work for all Needle 


P 4 IF YOU MANUFACTURE a product, and 
© @° use bearings, you will want to know 
more about the opportunities for improved 
designs and cost economies the Needle Bear- 
ing offers through such unusual features as — 
1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
Preliminary information on sizes and ratings, and 
a list of typical Needle Bearing applications, w 
be found in Catalog No. 121. Write for copy today. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 


TORRINGTON HFFDLE BEARINGS 
a 
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pharmaceuticals designed to alleviate 
human ills. Recent research in the treat- 
| ment of women during menopause 1n- 
| volves the collection of urine from 
pregnant mares as the raw material for 
the production of estrogenic hormone 
| @ Doctors Cautious—Though results are 
| promising and a number of doctors pre- 
scribe its use, others are watching the 
development with professional caution, 
not committing themselves pending 4 
time when the effects of the remedy are 
determined beyond any doubt. 
side Laboratories, Milwaukee, one of the 
largest producers of oe sub- 
stances, states boldly that “est 
therapy alleviates menopausal syn] ptoms 
and serves to ease the patient thr 
a too-abrupt change.” 

In addition to an objection = 
employing a new drug until its = 
reactions are indisputably proved. ¢ 
tors have another reason for caution. Tt 
is reported that there is an illegal mar 
ket in estrogenic substances which a are 
claimed to produce abortions. Aso, 
there are creams on the market with a0 
estrogenic content which are sold as bust 
developers. The Food & Drug Adm 
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ation is said to be investigating these 


ducts. FDA's ruling is that estrogenic | 
hstances may be sold only on doctors’ | 


rescriptions. nh 

Greater Supply Sought — Legitimate 
duction of estrogenic hormone has 
ached the point where manufacturers 
» trying to induce horse breeders to 
J in increasing basic supplies. Lake- 
‘je Laboratories has an annual capacity 
¢ 150,000 gal. of urine, is currently in 
be market for between 50,000 gal. and 
5000 gal., which it sees little chance 
f getting. Other large-scale producers 


re E. R. Squibb & Sons, Eli Lilly & | 
.. Endo Products, Inc., Abbott Lab- | 


»torics, and Parke, Davis & Co., some 
‘which get urine from their own horses 
ent for producing antitoxins. 

It is not practical to collect urine on 
frm harboring fewer than 40 mares, 


it manufacturers suggest that several | 
amers could form a urine “pool” to | 
heir mutual advantage. The pharma- | 


ceutical laboratory provides barrels for 
hipment and pays shipping charges. 


$50 a Gram—Prices vary according to | 


he estrogenic hormone content of the 
sine. Last year Lakeside Laboratories’ 
pverage price was about 60¢ a gallon, but 
he company has paid as high as $1 and 
fnds it profitable to accept shipments 
fom as far afield as Kansas and the East 
ast. It takes about 10 gal. of good- 
uality urine to produce a gram of 
strogenic hormone in crystalline form. 
Manufacturers’ price is around $50 a 
ram or $22,680 per pound. 

Nine days after a mare drops her 


al she is usually bred again; urine can | 


e collected from the time the colt is 
eaned until within 90 days of the next 
foiling. Production of a. satisfactory 


\} 

f 

gade of urine may involve some changes | 
feeding, such as restricting the | 


mount of clover and other leguminous 


hay, but no greater expense. Taking | 


care of ten mares is a full-time job for 
one man, and usually two shifts are 
worked. A theoretical monthly balance 
sheet for a farm with 40 pregnant mares 
is as follows: 


Urine collected, 2,400 gal. at 
60¢ 


Profit 


*Limiting Factors—There are serious 
imiting | Beg however. The only 
breeders with mares enough to make 
urine collection worthwhile are (1) west- 
em cattle ranchers who keep brood 
mares to raise cow ponies, and (2) breed- 
ers of race horses and other fine stock. 
But the ranchers’ mares are apt to graze 
the open range all summer, and the 
breeder of thoroughbreds will not con- 
fine a blooded mare to the stable and 
isk the future of a colt that might be 
worth thousands. 
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iW THE NEWS 


WITH TORRINGTON — BANTAM 


PUMPING WATER FOR IRRIGATION is just another job to the versatile Ford-Ferguson Tractor pro- 
duced by Harry Ferguson, Inc. So that the fan will spin at its normal cooling rate, an “idler pulley” 
provides a ready adjustment for fan belt tension. Because of their high load capacity, efficient 
lubrication and low coefficient of friction, NCS Needle Bearings have been employed on the 
“idler pulley” for this frequently long-sustained job of “idler pulley” operation. 


WARTIME OUTPUT OF PLASTIC MATERIALS is aided 
by these large pumps built by the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation. Here again 
heavy-duty NCS Needle Bearings in the wrist 
pins contribute to the high operating efficiency 
of these pumps, which are designed for a flow 
of 70 GPM pumped at 2000 pounds working 
pressure. 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRAM, in its produc- 
tion of butadiene, uses a new, faster valve con- 
trol built by the Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Because of their high load capacity and small 
size, another new application was found for the 
NCS Needle Bearing. Its compact size permits 
design of stressed parts to be relatively small 
in dimensions. 


A COMPLETE LINE of Needle Bearings—all types, for all purposes—is available from Torrington- 
Bantam, as well as special types and custom-designed bearings for new and unusual applications. 
Further information about the modern, low-cost, high-efficiency, anti-friction Needle Bearings 
will be promptly furnished to those interested. For experienced engineering counsel in the 
solution of your bearing problems, TURN TO TORRINGTON. 


TorRINGTO | 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


Bearincs 


* BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
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IN ALL WITH THE 


The fork truck is the ideal machine for the 
handling job. Center control feature and 
compact construction facilitates operation in 
confined areas (i.e, box cars, narrow aisles, 
etc.). Outboard design permits truck to ap- 
oe flush to trailers for loading pallet 
oads 


In one trip the Trackless Train will trans- 
port a load equivalent to from 10 to 20 indi- 
vidual truck loads, or 30 to 40 loads handled 
manually. As the tractor is a separate unit, it 
need never be idle for loading or unloading, 
and as the train has no fixed path it may go 
anywhere necessity dictates. 


Si fork truck af- 
fords greatest ma- 
neuverability and 
accuracy in stack- 
ing. Permits high- 
est tiering of loads 
within a given 
ceiling clearance 
because of reduc- 
tion in interposed 
dunnage. 


Request your free copy of Bulletin 230. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Hil. 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 
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TOP steal Om ~~. 
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“Black light” goes to war, 
enabling map reading at night; 
device also has led to finding of 
strategic mineral deposits. 


Little publicity has been given to the 


use of “black light” (ultraviolet light 
radiated by “black” bulbs) as a war 
weapon. One of the latest products of 


research in the fluorescent field is a thin 
fluorescent plastic cover for maps 
through which they can be read in the 
dark under radiation of such black bulbs. 
e Wartime Applications—The map- 
reading device was developed by Dr. 
J. A. DeMent, 23-year-old Portland 
(Ore.) scientist now doing research for 
the Army and Navy on military uses for 
black light, especially in the field of air- 
craft instruments, camouflage, secret sig- 
naling, and methods of espionage and 
counterespionage. Many of Dr. De- 
Ment’s developments, incidentally, have 


| postwar commercial possibilities, ‘he be- 


lieves. 

Biggest war use of black light, of 
course, has been in uncovering deposits 
of strategic minerals, especially in un- 
locking continental America’s greatest 
storehouse of tungsten. Overseas sources, 
particularly Chinese, were choked off at 
the same time that war created a tre- 
mendous new demand for tungsten in 
steel hardening. 

@ Seek One Ore, Find Another—Mem- 
bers of the U. S. Geological Survey were 
prospecting for antimony ore (stibinite) 
in the Salmon (Idaho) region and sent 
test cores to Washington, D. C., for 
analysis. A chemist noticed that one of 


SECRET STUFF 

Employee identification takes on the 
intrigue of a spy film as a result of a 
new method developed by Chicago's 
Sun-Kraft, Inc. On workers’ hands 
are painted secret marks in invisible 
ink, glowing only under “black light” 


lamps (right). Indelible, the ink resists 


| many handwashings. 


the cores glowed a bright, }:cht } furna 
color under ultraviolet light. 1) 1] 
. ws Vou 


characteristic of scheelite, an ore , 
ing tungsten. Diamond drill ; 

was hastily extended, and a ¢ 

ued at more than $100,000, 
lineated. The deposit is be 
worked. 

Prospectors find it extrem: fr, 
to detect scheelite by daylig] 
because of the wide variety of ; 
which it appears. When exp 


jahion 
ew Je 


use ‘ 


», In t 


traviolet radiation in the dark Tr 
the scheelite advertises its } y 
conspicuously as a neon sign r airc 


@ Prowlers ‘““Mined”’ Dump— ne ( 
fornia tungsten mining 

adopted ultraviolet light in 
after it discovered that men 
mineral society were finding hi 
dollars worth of ore by prowlin 
over its dump. ‘They werc 


) that 


with small portable black lig! 1 

Elusive mercury, one of the di iknoc! 
ficult minerals to discover, ting 
Ist, 

quickly found by means of a black lich: Mi nethy 
technique. The prospector us silable 


to heat a section of wall in a mine. } 
then shines ultraviolet radiation ac; 
the heated spot and onto a fluores 
screen. If even a microscopic amount 
mercury is present (as little as a f 
parts per thousand), it will send of 
vapor which will cast a shadow ont 
fluorescent screen. 

e Hunting for Zircon—Analysts wit 
black light have helped uncover impo: 
tant sources of zircon, notably in Buti 
Columbia and North Carolina. | 
cent years, the zircon has 
popular jewel with much of a diamo 
sparkle at considerably less cost, but 
time searchers are more interested 
obtaining this mineral in commer 
quantities for making a_high-temper 
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fymnace-lining material. The zircon 
ws yellow to orange under ultraviolet 
jation 

ew Jersey Zine Co. has pioneered | 
yse of black lamps on its sorting 
ies, The lamps are widely used, 
, in the detection of molybdenum 
1 uranium. 


Narning to Axis 
Triptane, new superfuel 
; aircraft, promises to soup 
gines up far beyond limits of 
fwaffe’s best. | 


Petroleum chemists knew seven years 

. that they could make an aviation 

| that would excel any other known 

This powerful substance, with 

tiknock properties beyond anything 

isting engines could utilize, is 2-2-3 

bmethylbutane. With methods then 

ailable, anybody could produce it as 

oratory curiosity—by the ounce, not 

the ton—and the cost figured over 

000 a gallon. 

Drawbacks Persist—Nobody ever had 

ugh of the long-named material to 

y it in an airplane engine until, less 

an two years ago, some experimenters 

anufactured several hundred gallons. | BLOCK BUSTERS 
he stuff proved just as good as ex- 
cted in souping up the power by its ‘ ; fer a 
stiknock properties. But this experi- Handling of block busters in the storage and distribution 
ental batch cost around $40 a gallon, depots of our armed forces would be a serious problem if 
id plants to make it would have re- it had to be done manually. Merely the one job of loading 
uired critical materials in quantities : 
yond what could be obtained. 

Last week, Dr. Gustav Egloff, re- 
arch director of Universal Oil Prod- Fork trucks, operated by women, handle them easily, 


quickly, safely, and without damaging them. 


them aboard outgoing carriers would, in total, waste more 
time and manpower than we could well afford to spare. 


Their efficiency lies not so much in their ability to carry 
the bombs. Any kind of wheeled vehicle of ample capacity 
can do that, once it has been loaded. Their most important 
saving in time and motions comes from the fact that they 
also pick up the bombs and can ter them above one another 
to save space in storage. 


Similar methods applied to the handling of virtually all 
kinds of war goods are saving valuable time in marine 
terminals, both man-time and turn-around time of the ships 
that are carrying them overseas. 


By the time the war is won, it will probably be found that 
material-handling efficiency, both in production and dis- 
tribution, has advanced several times faster than during any 
like period of time before. 


aventor of triptane, new superfuel THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
or war planes—and for postwar en- | STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


rines—is V. N. i ‘ho worked | 
N. Ipatieff, who wor ed | 208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
€ process out with an associate, | 


ladimir Haensel, in the laboratories MEMBERS —Truck Manufacturers: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE, 
f ig Botteries: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; Bottery Charging Equipment: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND HERTNER. 
bt Universal Oil Products Co. 
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Exclusive 
Manufacturing 
Concession 


E can award an Ex- 

clusive large - scale 
long term Manufacturing 
Concession to a strong 
cooperative manuf ac- 
turer, able to qualify on 
direct orders from Gov- 
ernments and other large 
interests. Standardized 
non-competitive basis. 
No Credit risks. Unit 
price range $5000 and 
up. World market. Pat- 
ented priority line. No 
unusual equipment re- 
quired, 


Patentee Group 
“Business Week” Box 711 
1427 Statler Building 
Boston, Mass. 


--.and SPEED PRODUCTION 
ON THE HOME FRONT... 


Today photography replaces out-dated methods of 
copying. In important war plants, Rectigraph photo- 
copying machines control, coordinate and expedite 
vital production, save time and money. Speedy and 
accurate, Rectigraph produces exact photocopies at 
low cost. No proofreading necessary. Self-contained 
unit, no darkroom required, easy to install and oper- 
ate. Investigate Rectigraph for stepped-up efficiency 
in the peacetime future. 

THE HALOID COMPANY, $44 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER 3, WN. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALOID 


PHOTOCOPIES GNYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IM ACTUAL, REDUCED O8 EWLARGED SIZE 
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ucts Co., announced progress which 
may revolutionize military aviation now, 
civil air transport after the war. Two 
scientists in U.O.P.’s big research labor- 
atories, Dr. V. N. Ipatieff and Dr. 
Vladimir Haensel, have devised a simpli- 
fied process for producing this super- 
fuel at temperatures and_ pressures 
commonly available in oil refinery prac- 
tice, using equipment standard in the 
industry and no tricky designs. 

@ Its Name Is Triptane—Raw materials 
of their process are condensable gases 
that come out of oil refining in large 
volume as byproducts, and the catalysts 
are readily purchasable. Cost of making 
the material in the U.O.P. pilot plant 
at Riverside, IIl., is well below $1 per 
gallon. This cost is predicated on 300 
hours operation and indicates to refinery 
men that commercial-scale production 
can pull down the selling price to the 
level of high octane aviation gas. To 
sidestep the tongue-twister that chem- 
ists use to indicate the molecular for- 
mula of the potent fuel, it has been 
renamed triptane. 

Liquid recoveries of over 90% are 
obtained from the new process. Of 
this, over 50% is triptane. Two other 
valuable antiknock hydrocarbons come 
off as byproducts. These materials are 
neohexane and 2-3 dimethylbutane, 
both of which are claimed to be supe- 
rior to alkylate for blending in aviation 
gasoline. 

@ Up Go the Ratings—No engine is 
better than the fuel it was designed for. 
Current U. S. military aircraft are pow- 
ered for gasoline that rates 130 on the 
scale which has supplanted the old 
octane scale and are able through fuel 
superiority to outperform the Luft- 
waffe’s best. The War Dept. recently 
asked the petroleum industry to work 
for 140 as the standard aviation fuel. 

Where triptane rates is a military 
secret, but it is so much higher even 
than 140 that its use in airplane engines 
designed to utilize its full power would 
currently give Allied planes a 50% 
power-plant edge over Axis aircraft, 
would reduce the best German planes 
to tactical impotence. 

e@ No Distant Dream—This is no vis- 
ionary idea studded with ifs. The en- 
gineering and construction problems 
are relatively simple. Today's Allied 
engine designs can be fitted to triptane 
merely by making the cylinders smaller 


_ and stronger. If, as expected, the Army 


and Navy give this development the 
green light over other critical programs, 
by the spring of 1944 aircraft to use 
triptane may be ——. off the produc- 
tion lines, and the fuel can be flowing 
from refineries fast enough to supply 
these new planes. 

Until the new planes are ready, 
available triptane could be used to blend 
with high octane aviation fuels to im- 
prove performance to the limit of pres- 
ent designs, that is, approximately 25 


m.p.h. over present milit 

@ No Use to Adolph—f\ 
technologists were given | 
the new American proce 
how of making triptane, | 
of only slight militar 
Hitler, Dr. Egloff asserts 
ble in German-held Eur 
supply the raw materia 
triptane in important quanti 


PUBLIC TO GET DRUGS 


This month, two im 
drugs will become availah 
eral public through physici 
a synthetic substitute for 
veloped by Winthrop C! ; 
famerazine, a low-toxicity suf 
pound developed by Sharp & D 

Chemical name for Deme; 
“l-methyl 4-phenyl-piperidine 4; 
ylic acid ethyl ester hydrochloric 
is a somewhat bitter, white, crs 
substance described as having al] 
advantages of morphine plus sever 
its own. It is said to be the “first ¢; 
that pharmacologically relieves all 
of pain” and to be less habit-for: 
than derivatives of the opium po 
Uses range from the easing of cj 
birth to the relief of acute asthma. 

Chemical name for sulfamerazize 
“2-sulfanilamide-4-methylpyrimidine 
“monomethylsulfadiazine.”” ‘Though 


zine and sulfathiazole, it is descr 
as being “more rapidly and complet 
absorbed from the gastro-intestinal tr 
and more slowly eliminated by the ki 
neys.” Hence two or three doses w 
have the effect of four to six doses 
its predecessors. The new compo 
has already run up good records in # 
treatment of infections due to hem 
lytic streptococci, meningococci, pne 
mococci, and gonococci, is expected 
“displace the sulfonamides now co 
monly used.” 


IDEAS PAY OFF 


Under a plan started last week, eq 
ployees of the Consolidated Vultee Ai 
craft Corp.’s Vultee division in Downey 
Calif., may draw royalties for the f 
life of patents on aircraft manufactung 
ideas submitted to the company. 

Workers may sign an agreement wi 
the firm to submit ideas. If the idd 
proves practical and patentable, the com 
pany takes out a patent. The employ 
gets $10 when the idea is approved 
the company, $40 when the patent 
applied for, $50 if the patent is issue 
If it brings revenue from use, license, 
sale, the worker gets 30% of the fr 
$1,000, 25% on the next, and 20 
thereafter for the life of the patent. 

Another aircraft company, Glenn 
Martin Co. of Baltimore, recently 34 
nounced adoption of a somewhat sim! 
arrangement (BW —Aug.28’43,p5 
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In every phase of your peacetime living—in your 
home and your travels, at work and play—you 
will enjoy greater convenience and economies, 
new comfort and safety, all gifts of the war- 
proved science of welding. 


* * * 


A squadron of burly tanks thunders into action—nimble, 
deadly... WELDED! ... Trim navy patrol craft slide from 
the ways—from stem to stern... WELDED! ... Howitzer 
carriages, anti-aircraft gun mounts, trench mortars, mounts 
for huge cannon ... WELDED! . . . Thousands of light- 
weight railroad cars built in the last decade by Pullman- 


Standard have been WELDED! 


Spurred by war’s vast demands, industry is welding 
everything that can be welded—to gain extra strength, 
save metal, lessen weight and hasten production. For in 
two high-pressure war years, welding science has been 
advanced at least ten years—has perfected better 
methods for welding a far wider range of metals; and 
welding speeds have been greatly multiplied. 


Welding “know-how” since 1911 


Helping to guide this development in paths of greatest 
usefulness are the plants of Pullman-Standard. We 
know welding of old, for we began welding parts of 
passengers cars as early as 1911. Out of our plants have 
come vital new methods and new devices, to simplify 
and broaden welding practice. That welding “know- 
how”’—plus sectionaiized fabrication—was the reason 
the Navy selected Pullman-Standard to build ships. 


To you and your everyday living in the world of to- 
morrow, this extraordinary development of welding 
science means lower cost, durability, lighter weight, 
greater strength, and safety. 


Your beds, your chairs, your desk . . . your refriger- 
ator, cooking range, laundry appliances, heating plant 
... the gleaming kitchen shelves, and countless useful 
utensils... all WELDED. Structural skeletons of your 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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children’s school, your public buildings, your bridges 
and factories ... WELDED. The great liners of air and 
sea... WELDED. The buses and trolley coaches, ears 
for elevated roads, subways and street railways .. . : 
WELDED. Aircraft and jeeps, pipe lines (the “Big 
Inch”), the huge machines and machine tools that shape 
and finish thousands of products: All have weldments. 
Even armor plate for our fighting ships, long considered 
a welding “impossible” . . . today is WELDED! 


Here are the benefits that welding 
brings to railway transportation 
in passenger and freight cars 


Truly it is difficult to think of another industry that 
will gain so much from welding technique perfected and 
proved in the great laboratory of war production. Think 
how every ton saved in freight car weight means an 
additional pay load that can be carried. Think of the 
thousands upon thousands of useless pounds of dead 
weight eliminated from each passenger car without 
sacrificing safety. Think of the benefits of longer 
lived cars, and of the money that welding will save 
for the railroads through lower operating costs. 

‘To make sure that Transportation gets those benefits 
is a stirring assignment for Pullman-Standard. Ilere 
you find the essential experience. Here is the basic 
technical knowledge, seasoned by mastering war pro- 
duction tasks in astonishing variety. 


* * * 


And, above all, here are Men!...a smooth-work- 
ing, disciplined team: Men of canny resourceful- 
ness, men zealous to do a good job, men full of 
restless urge to find better ways! And the star that 
guides them—bright beacon leading to a world of 
new and greater convenience and economy, com- 
fort and safety—is the blazing arc of the welder! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


WELDING THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR, MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


© 1943, P. S.C. M. CO. 
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Every day M-D sweeping tools are being 
adopted by scores of industrial firms. 
Since Pearl Harbor they have replaced 
ordinary brushes and push brooms in 
literally thousands upon thousands of 
busy factories. 

Why this tremendous swing? 

Because business men have been 
quick to recognize that M-D sweeping 
tools fit perfectly into accelerated pro- 
duction. They make for faster, cleaner, 
easier sweeping. They stand the gaff in 


! constant and hard use. — 
| There is a specially designed and con- 
j structed M-D sweeping tool for every 


purpose, from the most sanitary control 
of fine dust particles to the easiest hand- 
ling of heaviest litter. 


AA-5 or higher, you can put M-D sweep- 
ing tools to work in your business at once. 

“Blue Book of America’s Finest 
Brushes” tells the whole story about M-D 
sweeping tools and helps you make the 


Dustless 


BRUSH C@MPANY 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


If you can supply a priority rating of | 


right selections. Ask for a copy today. | 


—" 


Self-Moistening **Dustless” 
Brushes 

= Sweep” Brushes and 
Fibre Brooms 


"Speed Wash” Brushes 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Tube-Icer 


Traditional method of making “sized 
ice” for cooling beverages, foods, and 
food displays is to saw or crush it out 
of larger chunks. Newest method is 
made possible by the new Vogt Auto- 


matic ‘Tube-Ice Machine, manufactured 
by Henry Vogt Machine Co., 1941 
Heuser St., Louisville, Ky. A unit just 
getting into service occupies only 64 sq. 
ft. of floor space to supply about the 
same daily output of ice as a conven- 
tional 30-ton can-ice freezing tank occu- 
pying 652 sq. ft. ; 

Business part is a vertical cylinder 
within which water is frozen into thin 
ice around the inner periphery, cracked 
loose, and delivered automatically as 
tube ice. Each batch takes about 13 


minutes. If heavier, unbroken “cylinder 
ice” is required for other purposes, the 
freezing cycle takes about 40 minutes. 
The machine, which will come in capac- 


ities from three tons up, will also supply 
chilled water required for process work 
in many industries, 


Bionol 


Water solutions of Bionol Metal 
Cleaner and Degreaser promise effective 
action in one to three minutes at a tem- 
perature of 140F. The chemical is a 
new formulation of Biofen Laboratories, 
14 Sixth St., Bridgeport 7, Conn., de- 
scribed as a “complex organic ester con- 
taining the amide and sulfonate rad- 
icals . . . combining the action of a 
powerful emulsifier and wetting agent 
. . . noncorrosive and can be used on 
both steel and brass parts.” 


Helium-Shielded Welding 


Welding “em gnomes aluminum, and 
other light, high-strength alloys with an 
electric arc became practical this year by 


protecting the metal again 
with a “shield,” or envelo; 
phere, of inert, nonflamma)le  hels 
gas (BW—Apr.24'43,p50). Now 
announced that General | 


Electric Welding Division. Sche 
tady, N. Y., is ready with now fi 


Shielded D.C. Arc-Welding | 
for either manual or auto) 
tion. 

Heart of the apparatus is ai: elect: 
holder which not only holds 
or carbon electrode perpend 


’ oR 
CO 8 % 


e wal 
ation 


the work, but also has a slanting ty} 
(lower left) for feeding filler wit 
arc and means for surrounding 
eration with helium. A new 


motor control (right) maint 


+ 


proper length of arc while d 
and descends inclines such ver 
countered, for example, in we mat 
curved-surface parts,” k 
oul 
yan, 
Portable Home ; 
One solution of the housing proble: rind 
in congested war production areas is “ 
Kalamazoo Portable Home, new produc 7 
of Kozy Coach Co., 1804 Reed St a 
Kalamazoo, Mich. It provides compa "a 
living accommodations for fou 
in a 20x8-ft. space. There ar Ph 
main rooms: a living room with « ee P 
port which opens out into a doubk ap 
a heating stove, a gateleg table, ai @ Rail 
20x31-in. wardrobe; a bedroom sts | 
double bed, a 20x30-in. wardrobe, andggecate 
a ventilated 24x30-in. closet that can k p xtrac 
equipped as a toilet; a kitchen betweengmgCond 
the two rooms with gasoline stove, Mich 
box, sink, table, cupboard, and draweqmsives 
space. costs 
Both the living room and the bedgjeama 
room, which are finished in ivory withggparts: 
woodwork to match, have th 1 th 
doors to permit war workers Peis 
their sleeping quarters without disturogg vor 
ing other occupants. The kitchen mall 
finished in Masonite tile. All 4 come Mois! 
linoleum. Exterior is Johns-\Man ne a 
slate-gray Flexboard which requires gj OMp 
paint; frame and trim are painted woo¢ car, | 
Roof, floor, and walls are insulated tog ew, 
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iter warmth and summer coolness. 
}. home is delivered by trailer truck 
iy for occupancy, lifted off, and 


anted on six concrete blocks. After 


s 


- 


¢ war, it may be removed to a new 
ation for a new career as a summer 
pttage OT tourist cabin. 


sw Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
heir interest to certain designated busi- 
ss fields, but also for their possible 
mport in the postwar planning of more 
: less allied fields and business in gen- 
il, are the following: 


Aviation—U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., 
os Angeles 54, Calif., and Milford, 


aft Motors in sizes from % hp. to 15 
». They have magnesium-alloy hous- 
is for lightness, operate on three- 
phase, 400-cycle, a.c. current, hence 
we neither brushes nor commutators. 
nchronous speeds of 6,000, 8,000, 
nd 12,000 r.p.m. can be provided; 
wer speeds are available through in- 
egral-type gear reducers. 

Foundry—The Aro Equipment Co., 
yan, Ohio, is bringing out two port- 
le new Aro Pneumatic Production 
winders for cleaning up hard-to-get-at 
ices on castings. Model 221 has a but- 
mn throttle control; Model 321, a lever 
hrottle. Both whirl 2-in. diameter abra- 
we wheels at speeds from 15,000 r.p.m. 
) 18,000 r.p.m. They can also be 
quipped with rotary file burrs which 
ue particularly effective on aluminum 
i magnesium castings. 


Railroading—Two years of shipping 
tests with a variety of commodities in- 
diate that the Albright Condensation 
Hxtractor, new product of the Albright 
Condensation Extractor Co., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, more than 
aves its cost by eliminating the clerical 
costs of freight claims for condensation 
damage. The extractor is made in two 
parts: an inexpensive holder to be nailed 
on the inside walls of a freight car, and 
4 replaceable frame filled with calcium 
chloride. At the holder’s bottom is a 
mall tank calculated to hold all the 
moisture extracted by the chemical from 
the air. The purpose of the unit is not 
completely to dehydrate the air in a 
car, but to hold its humidity below the 
dew, or condensation, point. 
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onn., is bringing out a new line of Air- | 


Sties the 


BRUSHING TOOL 
FOR THOSE 
“INSIDE JOBS” 


UNDREDS of manufacturers, faced with the problem of 
cleaning scale, burrs, rust and corrosion from interior 
surfaces of vital war material, have found the answer in fast, 
hard-working Osborn Ringlock Section brushing wheels. 


Pipe, tubing, recesses in machined and fabricated parts 
—in fact all the tough, hard-to-get-at, internal areas—are 
just what this versatile brushing tool was made for. Its single 
retaining ring and locked-in construction permit high speed 
operation with either air or electrically-driven power tools 
and it can be mounted singly or in multiple setups. 


For internal burring, cleaning, scaling and polishing, the 
Ringlock Section answers a universal need. It is made in di- 
ameters from 1” to 3” and of wire ranging from .0025 to .014, 
and can be had in tampico, horse-hair and synthetic bristle. 


This fast-cutting little brushing wheel 1s just one of the 
many tools with which the Osborn Brushing Specialist in 
your district can help you speed your output and reduce 
costs of products for both war and peace. For help on 
specific war production problems get in touch with him 
today through The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Production ° 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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Foremen’s Bonus Plans 
are Proven Incentives 
to. Correcting Today’s 


Out-of-Line Costs... 


In today’s all-out rush to meet 
war schedules, countless extrava- 
gances have crept into production 
methods. Corrective measures are 
becoming imperative. 

Foremen’s Bonus Plans are log- 
ical first steps in providing the 
incentive among supervisory per- 
sonnel to think of costs as well 
as output. This will be especially 
true when the day of conversion 
for peace arrives...Today is not 
too soon to consider such plans! 
May we explain? 
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A Little Liquor 


Distillers see some hope 
of resuming production, but it 
won't justify a spree; expect 
12,000,000 gal. for blending. 


Despite a good many false starts, the 

liquor industry now figures it can really 
count on the War Production Board to 
come through with an order permitting 
distillers to resume production of alco- 
holic beverages. But it won't be the 
liquor “holiday” which parched con- 
sumers and dealers have been all set to 
greet with the spirit of repeal. 
e@ Shallow Cheer—Consumers who have 
been dreaming of more and bigger 
drinks for everybody and dealers who 
hoped to restock empty shelves will find 
the liquor furlough is not what it 
seemed. What it will mean, distillers 
bravely tell anxious customers, is that 
rationing systems in 17 states where 
liquor is a state monopoly may not have 
to be tightened, and that in the open 
states producers’ quotas won’t have to 
be cut further. 

Distillers expect that what they will 
get for neutral spirits will be 5% of 
current industrial alcohol production. 
Assuming that the present rate of about 


EASY INVENTORIES 


Unit managers in Crown Drug Co.’s 
chain of 85 midwestern stores breeze 
through inventories in one day using 
a novel “walkie-talkie” system. All 
they do is walk up and down the aisle 
calling out the number of units and 
the unit price of each item into 


240,000,000 gal. a year j 
and the 5% forgiveness 
a year, 12,000,000 gal. 
for blending present st 
whisky. 

e Year and a Half Supplyv—By 

stockpile is nothing to chic« a tip 
heart. Of 418,532,000 proof o: 
whisky on hand the end of July | 
000,000 gal. have been set aside 
postwar aging as insurance 
green whisky era such as that y 
followed prohibition; and an 
1,000,000 gal. must be discounte 
allow for soakage and evaporation 
remaining 218,000,000 ¢ plus 


Mainty 
Ntinue 
be ava 


ks of 


again 


year’s supply of neutral spit its now 
hand (25,000,000 gal.) and 
12.000.000 to be collected 0 on furk 
add up to 255,000,000 gal —or aby 
year and a half’s supply ‘based on | 
consumption. 

Last year consumption ran 190, 
000 wine gal. (167,000,000 tax orp 
gal.), but Allied Liquor Industries, | 
estimates that rationing and 
systems will hold it 
75% of that this year. Withdr 
in the first six months of this 
amounted to 52,613,000 gal., sic 
cantly less than the 58,01 2,00 
withdrawn in the same period of | 
but considerably higher than th 
483,000 gal. released in the first 
months of 1941 when distillers had 1 


the COV 


alloc if 
down to ar 


to 


small microphones slung around the 
necks (left). Through Dictaphon' 
Telerecord equipment, entries at 
corded on ordinary wax ©! 
which are transcribed and calcul 
by girls at the home ofhce 
Each store uses from 15 to 3! 

for its oral inventory which is « 
checked by two calculators. 
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This ones going to hurt! 


Invasion comes high—in blood and money. 
Part of the cost must be paid with human life. That means 
deep and lasting hurt for many and many an American family. 
Part of the cost must be paid in cash . . . this September. And 
that's going to hurt, too! 


The 32 War loan Orwe is here/ 


To pay for invasion—to get the money to keep our fighting ma- 

chine going—you, and every man or woman in America, are 

asked to invest in at least one extra $100 Bond in September. 
$100 EXTRA, mind you—for everybody! 

No man or woman can hold back. No man or woman can point 
to his Payroll buying and say, ““They don’t mean me!"’ No manor 
woman can say, “I’m already lending 10% or 12% or 20%—I'm 
doing enough!” 


Sure—it'’s going to hurt. It’s going to take more than spare 
cash this time—more than just money that might have gone for 
fun. It’s going to take money you have tucked away. It's going 
to take part of the money we've been living on—money that 
might have meant extra shoes or clothes or food! Money that 
might have gone for anything that we can get along without! 

Sure—it'll be tough to dig up that extra money. But we've got 
to do it—and we will. 

We'll do it partly because of the look that would come over 
the faces of our fighting men if we should fail. We'll do it partly 
because the cheapest, easiest way out of this whole rotten busi- 
ness is for everybody to chip in all he can and help end it quick. 
We'll doit partly because there’s no finer, safer investment in the 
world today than a U. S. War Bond. 

But mostly, we'll do it because America is right smack in the 
middle of the biggest, deadliest, dirtiest war in history. 

And we're Americans. 


Back the attack with War Bonds 


This space contributed to the Third War Loan Campaign by 
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Ample Benefits 
for moderate means 


If you feel your current income will 
not permit the life insurance you 
need, see our plan with premiums 


eased for the first five years. 


Ask for our pamphlet 


560 cartridges per min- 
ute are loaded into Garand clips by 
this new machine of our invention 
and manufacture . . . Starting from 
seratch, with just a few clips and cart- 
ridges for experimenting, we designed 
and built this loader and another for 
Springfield clips in just three months’ 
time. Hundreds of these and other 
machines, now standard for the army, 
have been produced in our plant. 

It’s work of this type, as well as the 
building of wrapping machines for 
package goods manufacturers who are 
supplying the armed forces, that will 
lead to new and better machines for 
peace-time packaging. We are work- 
ing on ideas right now and will be 
glad to study any new developments 
you may have in mind for post-war use. 


SS 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORE CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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| yet converted to industrial pro, 
@ Counting on Holiday—| 
ning of the trade is in t 
| holiday. If it is not grant 
| distillers will either redux 
to wholesalers or reconcil 
to earlier exhaustion of supplicc 
restrictions in monopoly 
| rations now range from on 
| quart a week will be mad 
| stringent. Since shortage n, 
| nopoly states have been the sue. 
| (BW—Dec.26'42,p37); for state 
| missions, unlike independent dey 
didn’t accumulate backlogs. . 
This is responsible for 
circulated rumor that monopoly ¢ 
have not been getting their fil] share] 
liquor. It is agreed in the trade 4 


1LIOW 9 


of it will go to the state monop 
which are really hard up. Independe, 
haven’t bothered to mobilize 
this policy, because the industry js 
sure of getting even a small percent 
of current production. 
@ Ceiling on Brands—Claiming 1 
immediate attention of the industry 
the new price order which sets cei 
on brands at the distillery and wi 
levels. This rollback is designed } 
OPA to close the loophole in previ 
ceilings through which distillers escape 
by withdrawing established brands, an 
turning out a new and similar brandd 
a higher price. In wines the situatic 
was even worse, for the industry wa 
too young to have established national 
known labels and brands. Consequent 
in some cases, wines were withdrawn, 1 
labeled, and repriced two or three time 
In general, new ceilings are expected t 
oa most of the evasion brands off th 
market and make way for the retun 
of the old familiar brands. 
Meanwhile, rollbacks at retail and 
wholesale levels imposed last mont 
by MPR 445 (BW —Aug.14'43,p% 
haven’t noticeably reduced the cost ¢ 
drinking. In the case of Scotch for ex 
ample, importers now are allowed 
15% markup whereas previously mos 


of them were getting along on 11% to 
13%. In other cases where prior mark 
ups were excessive, prices are slightly 
reduced. But retailers say it hast 
made much difference one way or the 
other. 
e@ Hard to Police—Within the industn 
there is more than a suspicion that 
where the new orders require price tt 
ductions, a lot of dealers in scarct 
markets will not comply. And this wor 
ries big distillers who know that when 
their brands are sold at black market 
prices, they get the blame even thoug 
the retailer gets the profit. They pom 
out that producers, and even wholesal 
ers, are a small group and easily police 
But retailers are legion, and OPA nec: 
its price police in the food field. 
But distillers have a plan in the 


hal 


works. The program—not actually u 


KU 
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way-will probably call for separate 
ional advertising Campaigns in which 
company under a warning like 
hy no more!” will define the legal 
~e range of its brands at retail. The 
antages of this proposal are at least 
. (]) Distillers, like most war pro- 
ers, are hard up for a war advertising 
me, and this attempt to protect the 
sumer is tops as a goodwill builder; 
it does not endanger dealer rela- 
bas (even if producers could control 
ces by a police system, they would 
ys incur the enmity of persecuted 
alers). 
“Essential Function”—Like all black 
kets, the extent of that in the liquor 
»de is unmeasured, but it is conceded 
be serious. One observer tolerantly 
ymmented that black market operators 
tually were performing an essential 
action in distribution by buying up 
yor stocks in plentiful markets and 
lling them in scarce ones. The pat- 
rm is to buy in open states like Illinois 
id Wisconsin and sell to surrounding 
ponopoly states like Ohio, Michigan, 
d lowa—for astronomical prices. 
In Chicago, one druggist who does 
substantial business in fine liquors re- 
orts that he has lost count of the num- 
r of strangers who have walked in and 
fered to pay him retail prices for his 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR WOMEN 


With 4,000 war jobs for women on 
tap and not enough takers, Cleve- 
lind’s U. S. Employment Service is 
cumming up applicants through 
branches in six department stores. 
\nd the stores lend employees to run 
the new “offices.” Typical setup is 
the red, white, and blue booth (above) 
in Sears, Roebuck’s part of a national 
lecruiting Campaign. The local drive 
got off to a good start by enrolling in 
‘ part-time war job a Sears employee 
who helped build the booth. 
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entire stock plus 15%. Customary 
offer to wholesalers is $10 to $20 above 
the local market price for the liquor. 
e The Bootleggers’ Edge—Old-fashioned 
bootlegging has become only a division 
of the black market, and as an older 
institution, it has a certain edge on 
newer price violators. Established origi- 
nally to avoid taxes imposed on legal 
liquor, bootleg business has expanded 
greatly under the added impetus of 
shortages. And if sugar is taken out 
from under rationing, some observers 
expect another spurt reminiscent of the 
bathtub gin era. 

Another boon to bootleggers is the 


relaxation by the tax unit of the ‘T'reasury | 


Dept. of its ban on re-use of liquor bot- 
tles. ‘The industry will have to work 
hard to devise a plan of collection and 
distribution of used bottles that will 
keep them out of illegal hands. 


LAUNDRY ROW ENDED 


Intervention by the city council fore- 
stalled any serious interruption of laun- 
dry service in Kansas City, where the 
principal establishments have been em- 
broiled with OPA over price ceilings 
since the middle of June (BW-—Sep. 
4'43,p14). 

The laundries closed their doors last 
week, pending affirmative action by 
OPA on their application, filed June 11, 
for authority to increase prices 25%. 
Pickups were suspended, and while the 
laundries were intthine the work on 
hand, the city council interceded with 
the OPA regional office in Dallas, ‘Tex. 
The councilmen won OPA’s agreement 
to speed investigation of the applica- 
tions and to set a timetable for comple- 
tion. 

On that assurance, the 17 laundries 
agreed to resume operations but warned 
they would shut down again if the 
investigation fails to result in the de- 
sired bulge in prices. 


PAPER CUPS MANDATORY 


Use of drinking glasses has been 


banned and paper cups required at all | 


soda fountains in Augusta, Ga., whether 
in drug stores or restaurants. ‘The new 
regulation, put into effect by Richmond 
County Board of Health, requires that 
hereafter all such places must serve their 
customers in single-service paper cups 
and containers. ‘The paper cup people 
report that Savannah, Ga., and Charles- 
ton, S. C., are studying the Augusta ex- 
periment. There are inquiries from many 
other towns. 

The glassware industry refuses to 
worry over this infiltration by a peren- 
nial competitor. A spokesman for these 
interests remarks that paper cup scouts 
are always working with health officers 
to promote moves like that at Augusta, 
that the situation in the abor market at 
this time gives them an extra argument. 


to Industrial 
Executives 


; HIS 8-page booklet contains pub- 


lished articles representing five business- 
wise points of view, based on Spriesch 
activities. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Spriesch com- 

menced making huge quantities of intri- 
| cate bomb releasing mechanisms for use 
by Army and Novy Aircraft. 


Manufacturing these complete assem- 
blies, is adding greatly to a valuable 
specialized knowledge we will make 
available to others in industry. 


Busy as we are, we have time to think 
on problems for Making or Bettering 
anything made from metal for fabrica- 
tion in our plant or yours, After Victory! 
A Physicist-Mechanical Engineer of un- 
| usual ability consults with us on unusual 
problems. 


The Spriesch “idea-to-manufacturing” 
service will be rendered along the fol- 
| lowing lines, in full or in any part: 
Ideas to blueprint, to metal; ex- 
perimental or mass production, 


Special Machines, Tools, Dies, 
R dati for Production, 
Conti r d 


Product Improvement. 


@ 


tion for 


Recommendations on what to 
make for peacetime with pres- 
ent equipment. 


| Unite for Booklet” 


Industrial Executives interested 
| in knowing more about this 
unique service please write (on 


(nn —— business letterhead) for book- 
let, “When the Shooting Stops!” 


Joseph J. Cheney, President. 


| * 
TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO. 

Incorporated 

19 HOWARD STREET +++ BUFFALO 6, I’. Y. 


s 


Established 1923 
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@AIRCRAFT 


“TAMING THE WILD” 


HE last frontier of the vast Northlands has been 

opened. Civilization and Man’s ingenuity are spreading 
their wings to the far reaches of these rugged lands of 
Canada and Alaska. The Wild is being tamed. 


The men and women of Jacobs are very proud of the 
part their products have played in this pioneering. For a 
decade, planes powered by Jacobs have been carrying men 
and supplies into the “Bush Country,” helping to open it. 
The Alcan Highway—that great achievement of modern 
engineering and human energy—has recently been com- 
pleted, and Jacobs-powered planes carried in much of the 
equipment and supplies for its construction. 


Today, military needs swallow all aircraft production, 
and Jacobs’ output, multiplied many times, is powering the 
majority of the Bomber Pilot Trainers of the huge U. S. 
Army Air Forces’ training program and Canada’s Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. After Victory is won, however, 
airplanes will make the rich resources of the Northwest 
available for the civilized progress of the World, and 
Jacobs Engines, with new efficiency and new economy, 
will be ready to blaze the way. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVAMIA, U. $. A. 
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Pepsi-Cola Beat 


Company ventures inty 
soda fountain field and achieve; 
wide distribution, despite suga, 


ban, thanks to Mexican deal, 


The Pepsi-Cola Co. is very | 
about its publicity, and compat 
are guarded carefully. But the 
a lot of trade gossip recent 
Pepsi-Cola, and it hasn’t been « 
with Pepsi-Cola entertainment 
for soldiers and sailors. 
@ Expanding Despite Curbs—\\ }),¢ jp. 
terests observers is that Pepsi-Cola hy 


| been able to expand operations at 


time when other soft drink manufye. 
turers have had to cut distribution + 
meet reduced sugar allowances which 
were based on 70% of 1941 consump. 
tion until last month when the qu ta 
was raised to 80%. 

Just a year ago, Pepsi-Cola, which 
heretofore had concentrated exclusive) 
on the bottled beverage, began selling 
sirup for soda fountain drinks in Bing. 
hamton, N. Y. Already, the company 
has what amounts to national distriby. 


| tion through various franchised bottlers, 


although it has yet to achieve substan- 
tial penetration of the market. Cur. 
tailed distribution of other fountain 
drinks, particularly Coca-Cola, by all 
odds the leader in the trade, gave Pepsi. 
Cola a chance to capitalize on scarcity. 
e Back to Fountain Bottles—W ar te- 
strictions made metal dispensers or other 
specialized fountain equipment unob- 
tainable, but Pepsi-Cola got round that 


| by reverting to the practice, common a 
| generation ago, of furnishing sirup in 


bottles. From the bottle, the soda jerker 
mixes drinks in bartender style. Pepsi- 
Cola distributors bottle the sirup in the 
same containers used for regular Pepsi- 
Cola and use paper caps for closures, 
thereby saving scarce metal tops. Ten- 
ounce glasses furnished to drug stores 
and soda fountains constituted practi- 
cally the only new equipment. 
Selling for 5¢, the new 10-oz. drink 


| has the same economy sales advantage in 


competition with the 5-0z.-to-6-0z. foun- 
tain Coca-Cola that Pepsi-Cola’s bottled 
beverage has always boosted. In some 
cases, fountain men weren’t pleased by 
the inroads which the new drink made 
in their sales of the large, or 10¢, “coke,” 
but most of them were glad to have 
something to offer customers when te- 
duced supplies of Coca-Cola gave out. 
e Sirup from Mexico—Trade report has 
it that Pepsi-Cola owes most of its cur- 
rent expansion to the Mexican-Amer- 
can Flavors Co., a company organized 


| last year in Monterrey, which secured a 
| three-year contract with the Mexican 


sugar producers’ association for all sugar 
supplies not locally needed—about 5", 
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”) to 60,000 tons a year. The contract 
ovided that the sugar had to be used 
, manufacturing a beverage sirup in 
fexico, which could then be exported 
any place in the world. 

fo date, nothing in OPA regulations 
equires industrial users of sugar to sur- 
ader ration certificates for such sirups. 
epsi-Cola has, therefore, been bringing 
sugar in sirup form ration-free, while 
ompetitors are bound by OPA sugar 
ijotments. Some time ago, however, 
)PA drafted an order to plug this loop- 
bole, but it still awaits Price Adminis- 
ator Prentiss Brown’s signature. 

The Mexican government came close 
» interfering with Pepsi-Cola’s opera- 
ions last spring by amending the li- 
ase system by which it controls sugar 
exports to cover sugar-flayored products 
ys well as sugar. About a month ago, 
Mexico went even further and an- 
nounced that no further export licenses 
vould be granted until domestic reserves 
had been built up to 40,000 tons. It 
;; assumed that this amendment was 
zimed at the Pepsi-Cola subsidiary, but 
the impact on United States supply has 
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Portland Generel Electric Company 


POPULAR PROMOTION 


One Oregon public utility, Portland 
General Electric Co., hit the jackpot 
recently in campaigning for friendly 
clations among new customers work- 
img at Henry Kaiser’s Swan Island 
shipyard. In a Sunday Oregonian full- 
page ad, P.G.E. offered the workers a 
fee 1$x15-in, lithographic reproduc- 
tion of one of their tankers at a South 
Pacific port (above). So heavy was the 
iesponse that the first print order of 
1,000 copies, carrying no advertising 
plugs, disappeared in a flash. Second 
and third printings followed quickly 
itil 50% of the yard’s personnel had 
received prints. 
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as in a 
SHIP’S COMPASS 


THE WM. 


“Taking it to ’em’’—food, ammunition, supplies—means 
ships .. . and men who know how to man them. These 
men, who take chances with their lives every minute, 
take no chances on their equipment. From keel to crow’s 
nest, it must meet pre-determined requirements for 
heroic, unfailing service. In making marine valves for 
“the bridge of ships,’”” POWELL puts into production 
the experience of nearly one hundred years of SPECIAL - 
IZATION—specialization in the manufacture of valves 
—and nothing but valves. This specialization is at your 
service through POWELL’s creative cooperation with 


your technical and maintenance staffs. 


“Suc Teles 


POWELL COMPANY 


Sr eB ect aA TG. oa 


MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


n°) 
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MULTIPLE-SPINDLE 


DRILL PRESSES 


CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 


Maximum Distance, table to 
chucks 26 

Columns to Center of 
Spindles 

Spindle Travel 

Overall 58° x 
x 79%," high 

Net Wt. less motors 1040 Ib. 


7\ 


4 
31% 


AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS 


Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Ingersoll Milling Machine 
Company 
Intercontinent Aircraft 
Corporation 
International Business 
Machines Corporation 
International Harvester Co. 
International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co. 
Keuffel and Esser 
Walter Kidde and Co., Inc. 
King Gun Sight Company 
Kollsman Instrument Div. 
Lima Locomotive Works 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Lyman Gun-Sight Company 
Manning, Maxwell and 
Moore, Inc. 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Mitchell Field 
* 


**MATCH THE MACHINE 
TO THE JOB” 


The Atlas contribution to production 
logistics is “match the machine to the job.” 
It’s an idea that has stepped up production 
“firepower” throughout the nation. In 
thousands of plants production-minded 
executives are giving instructions to muse 
big machines for big jobs only —and call 
on modern, fast precision tools for small 
parts production so capacities of larger ma- 
chines will not be wasted. 

The Atlas Multiple Spindle Drill Presses 
rank high among these compact new pre- 
cision machines. Available in two-, three-, 
and four-spindle models, they are increasing 
“firepower” and lowering costs on small- 
hole drilling and tapping in plant after 
plant. 

For immediate production—and for 
postwar profits — get acquainted with the 
Atlas machines that are making “match the 


— -hine he job” ssible. 

We... Write for ay Sa ae one 
L——— 

7 ATLAS PRESS CO. 


nearest distributor. 
985 N. PITCHER ST., KALAMAZOO 13D, MICH. 


4\TOOL TEAM for Small-Parts Machining 


LATHES 
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MILLING MACHINES 


SHAPERS DRILL PRESSES 


| a correspondence office in Wheaton, |! 


| ably couldn’t have been persuaded to 


yet to become apparent in 
© Coca-Cola Carries On—Co 
knowledges wartime inroads | 
by Pepsi-Cola, root beer, 
less other colorful carbonated { 
drinks—some of which are 
same device for bringing su; 
Cuba that Pepsi-Cola is using Mexig 
But Coca-Cola sales executives, yy 
went through the same thing jy the jy 
war, don’t worry too much, 
Since 1907, Coca-Cola ha srotecty 
its famous trade-mark by winning 
fringement decisions against some § 
manufacturers of products inc 
the names coca or cola in various forms 
These suits have been directed almost 
exclusively at promoters of soft drink 
e Litigation Ends—Since March, 194) 
however, Coca-Cola has not tclied o 
such legal strategy to protect its brang 
name. At that time the Judicial Cop, 
mittee of the Privy Council—the cou 
of last resort in the British 
handed down a decision in favor of th 
Pepsi-Cola Co. of Canada, Ltd., holding 
that its trademark did not infringe that 
of Coca-Cola. Shortly afterward, the 
two companies signed an agreement 
disposing of all litigation between them 
A very rough comparison of the status 
of the companies can be derived from 
such criteria as income figures ind num- 
ber of bottlers (neither company ships 
the finished product direct to retailer 
rather they furnish sirup to local fran 
chise holders, thus achieving substantial 
freight and distribution savings 
Coca-Cola’s sales for 1942 amounted 
to $120,714,000, more than for am 
other year except 1941 when they to 
taled $128,157,000, while Pepsi-Cola 
reported a gross for 1942 of $26,303,000 
compared to $26,014,000 in 1941. 
Bottlers of Pepsi-Cola numbered 480 
in December of last year, compared to 
1,200 local bottlers who are supplied 
with Coca-Cola through five company 
owned bottlers. 


ANSWERS DECENTRALIZED 


Decentralization to tap new labor 
sources took a novel twist this summer 
when Sears, Roebuck & Co. established 
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I mpire- 


The part-time jobs it offers were cager\y 
snapped up by housewives who prob- 


HIS 
sand 
tO Ack 
Here’s 
d. At 


nds of 


make the 35-mile trip to Sears’ main 
office in Chicago, and by girl students 
at Wheaton College who could ht 
few hours’ work into daily class sched- 
ules. 
Twice a day Sears sends out from 
Chicago sacks of incoming customer 
correspondence which has been sorted 
to weed out inquiries requiring [00 
much detailed information or reference 
to office records. Under the direction 
of two experienced correspondence su 
pervisors, the 23 housewives and stu- 
dents compose and type the replies 
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ind in Adolfs eye... 


HIS man is a glass chemist. And the 
sand he’s working with is going to get 
Adolf Hitler’s eyes and hurt. 
Here's how. Glass basically is made from 
|, And glass in this war, in the skilled 
ads of American glass makers, is a potent 
tapon. It replaces metals on many jobs— 
cals needed for killing Huns and Japs. 
in bombsights and fire control instru- 
cuts glass helps to rain accurate death on 
enemy. In heavy industries, such as the 
losive industry, its characteristic resist- 
¢ to corrosion speeds powder output. 
iglass in the medical and laboratory field 
sus and ourallies ahead in hospital treat- 
satand in vital laboratory developements. 
the U.S, is lucky in having a well estab- 
ted glass industry and not having to lean 


upon any part of the outside world for this 
essential material. Glass was ready for war, 
and was able to contribute to the speed rec- 
ords set by other industries such as gasoline 
and synthetic rubber. 

It took a lot of research to make American 
glass the best in the world. At Corning way 
back in peacetime, more than 200 labora- 
tory men were working steadily on new 
forms of glass and new uses for this amazing 
material. More than 25,000 formulae for glass 
were developed. Today around 250 differ- 
ent types of glass are in production under 
the “E” pennant at Corning’s main plant. 

There are glasses, for example, that 
withstand corrosive chemicals, that 
cannot be harmed by heat, that have 
high electrical insulating qualities, 


that are extremely resistant to mechanical 
breakage. And these are only a few. If you 
feel that glass can help in your plant write 
today. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


UORNING 


means 
Research in Glass 


THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOI#A ¢ 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business pro .pects ; 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month's report: BW— \ug 74; 


© Boston—W omanpower shortage is leveling 
income prospects in industrial New England. 
This district never boasted a large reserve of 
female labor because it always employed a 
high percentage of women in its textile, 
shoe, and related consumer goods lines. Job 
transfers from these labor-squeezed indus- 
tries to high-pay war production account for 
the bulk of current income gains, in which 
Maine, Connecticut, and Massachusetts are 
sharing better than New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island. Factory employment in Provi- 
dence, Fall River, and New Bedford is off 
from 1942; Boston scored a sharp increase; 
Hartford, New Haven, Springfield, and 
Wurtcester could only inch ahead. 

One surprising note was struck by the 
summer boom in recreation business, par- 
ticularly at the older, established resorts. 
This has helped some Vermont, Maine, and 
New Hampshire rural sections whose farm 
receipts have lagged behind the nation’s. 


@ New York—With the labor surplus in New 
York City whittled down to 50,000—job 
turnover accounts for remaining “‘unem- 
ployment” —skilled labor and suitable factory 
space for expanding war work now are 
growing scarce. Payrolls are up sharply over 
1942 in Yonkers and on Long Island, but 
increasingly are limited to small advances 
by manpower shortage in Bridgeport, New- 
ark, Jersey City, and Elizabeth. Paterson 
and other north Jersey towns still are ex- 
periencing arms expansion. 

Job rolls in the Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Syracuse areas in upstate New York are 
well above year-ago totals, but labor is 
ever harder to find, and gains one month 
in employment at Schenectady and Bing- 
hamton are offset by drops at Albany and 
Utica. Agricultural receipts still are moving 
up but slowly. Growers may well be saved 
any autumn harvest losses by community 
efforts to mobilize farm helpers. 


@ Philadelphia—Payrolls in the indus 


around this city, now beginning 


slightly behind rather than slight) 
of the nation’s, may hold up longe 
elsewhere once Europe is won. Fy 


immense yards along the Delawar 


building war vessels, will still be need 


Pacific operations. And tank bu 


Chester already are converting to | 
tives for prospective rehabilitation need 

The tank cutback, however, has 
Berwick a relative labor surplus, yj 
Scranton will put 7,000 of its unemp 
to work in a new arms plant. Trenton 
ranks with Wilmington as a critical | 
shortage area, due to the 25°, rise in fs 
jobs there since last year. Reading ma 
them, but only because of emigration 


industries employ fewer workers 
1942. Atlantic City, shorn of its 


training business, hopes to do even | 


supplying civilian recreation. 
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@Cleveland—Major citics in the western half 
of this district—Toledo, Davton, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Akron—show better 
than-average gains in employment over 1942, 
whereas such eastern-half centers as Canton, 
Youngstown, Wheeling, and Pittsburgh have 
lagged a bit. However, with labor reserves 


long since mobilized, and with strain on 
community services limiting in-migration 


from farm sections m the southern part 
of the district, manpower is growing in- 
creasingly short and pavroll totals are flat- 
tening. Additional gains come only from 
movement to expanding high-pay lines such 
as aucraft parts, and from longer hours, 
as recently m steel and now again in coal. 

Farm receipts also are trailing the nation’s, 
particularly in Ohio, but also now in Ken- 
tucky. All in all, district income, which has 
done slightly better than average in the 
past year, now is running closer to national 
totals 
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@ Richmond—Though farm income {n_ the 
preharvest months ran well ahead of 1942, 
drought in Maryland, much of Virginia, 
and part of West Virginia has hit pas- 
tures, feeds, and truck crops. ‘The tobacco 
harvest, especially vital to North Carolina, 
will be off 6°, from 1942. The cotton crop 
is expected to be smaller in North Carolina 
but higher in South Carolina. Farmers in 
South Carolina can figure on sharp autumn 
income gains. 

Nonfarm employment rolls now are 
below last year’s in North Carolina and 
West - Virginia, up less than average in 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, and 
higher than the nation’s only in South 
Carolina and more particularly Maryland. 
All this is due to the sharp drop in con- 
struction, the flattening of government job 
rosters, the labor pinch in coal, lumber, 
and textiles, and the approach of the few 
arms centers to manpower limits. 


@Atlanta—Islands of construction uncm 
ment have appeared in many sect 

this region, especially in ‘Tennesse 

job rolls are still up better than ac 
Alaban 

Tennessee, long over the hump ot ! 
eatly arms boom. Coastal citics—Sa 
Mobile, Ne 
leans—record top job increases ove! 
inland centers as Atlant 
Knoxville are not 


in most states, but not in 


Jacksonville, ‘Tampa, 
while such 
mingham, and 
ahead. Ship and plane activit 
steadily through 1943, howe 
payrolls in most big cities. 


Cotton and tobacco prices and pc 


yields are mostly higher this year 
ing the expansion in receipts exp 
increased oil- and _ food-crop 


Florida and Louisiana mark the 


low extremes in farm-income 
1942 thus far, with other stat 
a bit ahead of or behind th 
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\A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


manpower bottleneck increasingly appears as an income-limiting factor in industrialized arms regions. Weather 
ly is improving, but drought hits some areas while others hope for late frosts. 
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ago—Wcather has been running gen- © St. Louis—Once flooded (BW —Jun.5’43, = @ Twin Cities —Improved weather _ has 
gvorable to crops in this region. lowa p95), this entire region is now hit by boosted prospects for agricultural receipts 


ghth eitral Illinois have fared best, with drought, and in contrast to most other markedly. Spring wheat harvests will top 
longer fa and Wisconsin a bit behind, but Reserve districts, crop prospects have again 1942's, the gain for flax is even larger, and 
n. Fodlllihean definitely hit by drought. Corn, deteriorated badly. Corn, hay, oats, and corn will run close to last year if frosts hold 
Ware bis, hay, and other feeds have done other feeds are off some 15% from 1942, off into October. Pastures, ranges, and 
 needg Bigger harvest will mean more live-  fruit-vegetable output is even worse, and other feed crops have also been helped. 
buildg production and income later. Farm in- the southern sections’ key cotton crop will This improves both the current and the fu 
to lo rises over 1942 have outrun the na- be down, perhaps sharply. ‘Tobacco harvest _ ture livestock picture. For the year, the rise 
n necd@im only in Iowa. Indiana, Illinois, Michi- may equal 1942's light crop; only rice — in farm income will be well above average 
has 4 Wisconsin trail in that order. prospects are bright. In the north, current in Montana and the Dakotas, but behind 
1S, whlgustrial gains over last year have been _ livestock output is up less than nationally, in Minnesota and central Wisconsin. Alto 
inemplmmin Detroit, Flint, Indianapolis, South will lag worse later. In all, farm receipts gether, the district may once again keep 
renton film Fort Wayne, Des Moines; more mod- _ will trail country-wide gains for the year. pace with the munitions-producing areas. 
itical in Chicago, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, The major upsurge in war activity has St. Cloud is now added to the select 
¢ in fl. By states, advances have been aver- long since spent itself, and though payrolls list of arms towns in the region. Iron 
ig mafi//n Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, are up moderately to sharply in such arms and copper mining, lumbering, and vacation 
gratioum in Michigan, below in Iowa. But the centers as St. Louis, Evansville, Louisville, activity are at about 1942 levels. Duluth 
'S thullMcity variations are wide. Payrolls Memphis, and Pine Bluff, much work cen- Superior and Minneapolis-St. Paul, each with 
its mille gaining, but labor shortage will ters on ammunition and explosives which 35° more factory workers than a year ago, 
even Mim the income advance to less than the have often been cut back without boosts in enjoy the bulk of district war work, and 
‘over coming months. other contracts for the affected localities. even they are labor surplus areas. 


Mic 


uncngmgsss City—Employment is still rising © Dallas—Except in the Panhandle, north © San Francisco-West Coast manpower 


ection’ at new arms plants and military Louisiana, and bordering east ‘Texas, shortages have been making national head 
sce. 1H werbalancing declines in constru¢c- drought conditions are afflicting agricul- lines im recent weeks, highlighting the ap 
n cg total jobs in Nebraska and Kansas _ ture. Estimated cotton yields have dropped proach to capacity employment here as in 
- p 20% from 1942, but close to the 10%, and the damage to pastures and migration falls off and job transfers become 
ot Pl average of 5% in Oklahoma, Colo- ranges lias started cattle moving to market increasingly difficult to effect. As it is, 
Savana 2d Wyoming. Omaha-Wichita-Kan- in volume. Corn and sorghums matured lumbering, mining, canning, and other 
Nov QP Tulsa bound the booming areas. before the burning, and rice and peanut — essential lines are pinched for labor. Pay 
ver ept in hard-hit Oklahoma, spring- crops will be at a record. So receipts will roll gains, of course, have been largest along 
inta, MOPS are improving and may harvest _ still rise more over 1942 than the nation’s, the Coast rather than inland, though a few 
ot ph as last year if needed rains appear as they have thus far, partly because of key centers are outstanding. Ship and air. 
rosts come late. Farm gains will con- excellent fruit-vegetable yields. But much craft work chiefly account for the quad 

well above average in Kansas and _ of the anticipated gain has been dried out. rupling of man-hour employment in man 

ka, moderately aon in Colorado Nonfarm employment, 14% above 1942, _ufacturing over the past four years. Steel, 
| per qmporthem New Mexico, somewhat be- _ still is rising. Rubber and aviation gas plants aluminum, magnesium, rubber, and ma 
auengg 2 Oklahoma, distinctly laggard in are coming into operation near Beaumont  chinery plants also require additional workers. 
tod fgg. and Houston, aircraft activity is accelerat- Farm income thus far has outgained the 


me has been advancing much more _ ing at Dallas and Fort Worth, crude petrol- nation’s in California and Arizona, because 
than the nation’s for the past year cum production is being boosted under gov. of the fruit-vegetable emphasis there but 


ee p but now is definitely slowing down. ernment edict all through the region, and has lagged in all other states. Current 
he intradistrict distribution, never uni- various steel, ordnance, shipbuilding, and weather conditions continue more than 
tll favors Kansas and Nebraska. magnesium plants are adding to job rosters. normally favorable. 
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LABOR 


Production Spur 


Navy’s Industrial Incentive 
Division aids war plant morale 
with “road shows” of battle- 
scarred fighters and materiel. 


Close under the flag-decked stand the 

stenographers stared at the Navy herocs 
with acquisitive’ eyes. Beyond, steel 
wakers im blue overalls listened 
and gravely chewed tobacco. Sixty feet 
up on the brick smokestack two figures 
made a box seat out of their flimsy plat- 
form, having taken time out from their 
job of pointing up the tall column and 
cleaning the grime from the inset let- 
tering, “Jessop Stecl Co.” 
e Chicago Piano—In a that 
boomed over the loud speaker, Gunner's 
Mate Ben Begley, tall, tan, and clean, 
was telling these Washington (Pa.) 
workers hew steel was winning the war. 
Ile pointed to the troupe's prize exhibit 
on a nearby truck—a wicked four-bar- 
reled type of antiaircraft gun known 
lovingly to the fleet as the Chicago 
piano. Ben explained that the gun costs 
$50,000, throws over 500 pounds of 
stecl a minute, takes three tons of steel 
to build. 

“Ordinarily 16 men work that gun,” 
said Ben. “At Pearl Harbor three ship- 
mates and myself went into action with 
a Chicago piano. We got three—maybe 
four—Jap planes.” 

Then he brought the war smack into 
the mill yard by emphasizing the im- 


sooty 


voice 


~~ 


portance of Jessop tool steels to the 
repair ship to which he was attached. 
Such steels had enabled his crew to take 
a combat vessel which had been given 
up as hopeless after injuries sustained 
on the first day of the Solomon Islands 
battle and put it back in action six days 
later—before the battle had ended. 

@ Jessop Plate Credited—Other speakers 
linked Jessop products directly to the 
fighting fleet. Lt. Richard N. Kelly, in 
charge of the Navy group, told the 
crowd that Hitler and Hirohito “would 
make a becline for this mill” if they 
were able, that they “would like to kill 
you stecl workers and destroy your 
plant” because this was one of the most 
vital war producers. He said that Jessop 
armor plate for airplanes (a company 
specialty) was saving the lives of Ameri- 
can fighters, one pilot reporting that he 
had received 78 dents in his armor with- 
out being wounded. 

Chicf ‘Turret Captain R. A. Grolbert 
praised the Jessop record of never hav- 
ing had a strike, thanked the men in 
behalf of the buddies on his destroyer. 
Ile brought a giggle from the girls w hen 
he told how the “tin can” on which he 
was doing escort duty cruised 73 days 
“without secing land or anything that 
goes with it.” On such voyages, they 
were reduced to dry rations—principally 
dehydrated food—and that made them 
appreciate refrigerated foods from cab 
incts made out of Jessop stcel plates. 

e Gun Stole the Show—Aftcr the rally 
most of the crowd stayed to look at the 
war trophies on the three Navy trucks. 
Star of the show was the Chicago piano, 
with captured enemy matériel, the tor 


Hard plain messages right from the production fronts get 


real results when handled by groups of returning battle- 
front heroes, handpicked to bolster worker morale by the 
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pedo, and depth bombs 
for second interest. ‘Whe 
plained the working of 
while the steel workers « 
and asked questions. 

Fred ‘I’. Youngman, J« 
dent and treasurer, took t 
around the plant to see 
the steel they had com 
highly. They marveled 
electric furnaces and thx 
snarls with which the fu 
the first impact of the poy 
“Sounds like a bunch of « 
into action,” a sailor yell 
of a workman. 
e“From My Boy’—An 
paused to watch Claren 
an old-time Jessop shear 
out a disc that would o 
circular saw. Anderson st 
held up a finger for att 
drew from the pocket of 
jeans a tattered envelope 


he took a postcard showing a vivid 


sct over a palm-lined beach 
“From my boy,” said Anc 

ing. “He's in the Navy too 
The rally staged last 


Jessop plant in Washington 
the shows put on by return 
personnel for the Industria 


Mai 


Division of the Navy. 
the program is to bolster 
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terest and morale by giving theg 
chance to talk with fighting ma 


see the fighting machines 


their product goes, to bring the (ie F-x. 


front closer to the industrial { 
it is designed to inspire manageme: 


ba SCI 


well as labor. 


@ A Personal Interest—Prep 
a rally are made by a management 
committee. Big Bill Stewart, he 
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the Jessop plant’s United Steelwor 
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tours is a four-barreled antiaircraft gun, the 
piano,” which fires 500 pounds of steel a minute. 
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: Ships that sail the seven seas... 


Are powered by C-E boilers! 


pmo 


vic ORY SHIPS 


~ 


~ 


ped an ESCORT SHIPS 


LIBERTY SHIPS 


 ROOP TRANSPORTS 


| ——_ 


This list of merchant and naval vessels indicates 

large part assigned to Combustion Engineering in 
greatest shipbuilding program of all time. All of 

tse classes of ships are included in contracts for 

"g silers awarded to C-E during the past two and a half 
peueecats — but even more impressive than their variety 
hs their volume, the principal part of which is rep- 
tented by the six types of cargo ships listed. When 

ent contracts are completed, an aggregate of over 


TOMBUSTION 
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SUB CHASERS 


AUX. AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


ORE CARRIERS 


12,000,000 dead weight tons of cargo shipping will be 
powered by C-E Boilers. This is in excess of the dead 
weight tonnage of our country’s entire pre-war mer- 
chant fleet. 

In a war where so much depends on shipping, C-E 
employees from top to bottom are grateful for the 
opportunity of making so: large a contribution to the 
vital task of keeping American ships moving through 


the seven seas. A.743-A 


ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. fy 
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Above — Concrete paved landing field at Naval Air 
Station near Chicago. (U. S. Navy Photo) 


Other pictures show a modern all-concrete factory 
and a concrete arch bridge. 


CONCRETE- 


a proven structural plastic 


Graceful bridges—strong, firesafe war factories—tough impact- 
resisting pavement for airports and roads—these and many other 
essential structures are being molded of Concrete, a versatile 
Structural Plastic. 

Backed by years of laboratory research and field development, 
Association engineers have worked to simplify and improve struc- 
tural design and bring about faster, more economical construction. 
They will gladly assist engineers or architects in use of concrete 
to insure low annual cost construction on essential war structures 
or give consulting service on postwar building programs. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A9b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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| local, represented labor; Ha 
Jr., vice-president in charg 
tions, represented managem 
Jessop rally. Wilson has a 
terest in the output of p 
plate because his son is in t! 
Forces. 

“When he comes back,” sa. \\ 
taking a long pull at his pij 
represent the seventh gen 
Wilsons that has worked ji; 
steel mill.” 

Wilson was born in B 
England’s great steel cente 
career in the U. S. goes back t 
when the mill at Washi: 


ch ince 


owned by the ancient Britis!) { er the 
| William Jessop & Sons. 1 leas ble is a 
plant is now under complete .\ an Ann: 
ownership and management ret ales p 
the old company policy of | 3 ore ret 
big volume go to the big stec! my Headqu: 
while holding Jessop production to S:4M) Ince 
specialty steels. ashingtc 
e Briefing Session—Lt. Kelly’s hand setts A 
of the program is well arranged. A: Mie by E 
“briefing session” held in one of tilly ont 
offices before his six-man detail y Wave 
on the platform, Kelly instr IB head 0! 
troupe in the type of products made lH. W 
the mill with the uses they | Comms 
Navy, told them how to intro scers 0! 
facts dramatically into the ers nu 
talks, made sure that mention would b'llllMbecutives 
made of Jessop’s record in alwa reatene 
meeting or bettering its delive ] advic 


ules. 

Purpose of the incentive program ani 
tested methods for getting results a:[ilMached | 
kept constantly in mind. Wo Is of 3 
plants that are behind on output or areflM@aoazine 
threatened by stoppages are r.ot naggedg War | 
pmbat f 
dram 
d wo! 
onoton 
pnnecti 
was tl 
ped the 
d ex-p 
e five 
b the : 
nother 
e sean 
ft afte 
In ad 
he diy 
lant pe 
D cial 
uction 


fit pal 
n, wo 


To Clarence Anderson, veteran ]¢ss°P HiKome ; 
Steel Co. shearman, praise from Mi A St 
rine Edward DeBergh, Guadalcanai nteei 
hero, for the company’s products 
proud music. Anderson's son, Ber 
nard, who was also a shearman at the 
Jessop plant, is in the Navy. hicag 
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pullyragged. They are compli- 
‘ed, encouraged, appealed to as pa- 
- Rallies are short and snappy, 
yximum of 30 minutes. Speeches 
ar moth company representatives and 
, boys are tailored to fit. In intro- 
ag the program at Jessop, the re- 
1; of R. Edson Emery, company 
2 dent, would not have taken half a 
nq written page. 
1 Jes, oad Show—The Chicago piano and 
BB troupe have been touring the steel 
inzhinfllm™: of the Pittsburgh area with great 
ind cess. Its oe are arranged by 
tod J. H. Cable, who heads the Pitts- 
. \alihch incentive office, one of 14 that 
i'm gfl/er the national production map. 
Je ple is a natural for the job since he 
ner an Annapolis graduate who worked 
ales promotion for Westinghouse 
‘2 t@llifore returning to uniform. 
14s: Headquarters for the Navy’s Indus- 
to fof! Incentive Division is in one of 
jshington’s mansions (2118 Massa- 
\iid!ingiM@ysetts Ave.). Ming vases and paint- 
At @&s by English masters look benignly 
of tiga on the work of the Navy men and 
| Wenge \Vaves. 
. I th Head of the division is Rear Admiral 


ide 4 HH. Woodward; its executive officer | 


Commander S. J. Singer. ‘These two 

cers organized the division, which 
Cguafiers numerous helps to industrial 
ud dflmecutives who feel that their output is 
Ua fBreatened from whatever cause. Spe- 
ScicdM) advice and prograins are furnished 
ft particular plant needs. In addi- 
m, workers and management are 
hed through the established chan- 
ls of information—press, radio, and 
agazine. 
War Work Dramatized—Tours of 
bmbat personnel have proved effective 


hd women dulled by overwork or 
motonous tasks having little apparent 
anection with the winning of the war. 
was the incentive division that man- 
ped the tour of Barney Ross, Marine 
nd ex-prizefighter; also the parents of 
¢ five Sullivan brothers lost together 

b the sinking of the cruiser Juneau. 

; nother outstanding star is Basil Izzi, 
\\ Be seaman who survived 83 days on a 
it after his ship had been. torpedoed. 
In addition to using human media, 
i¢ division distributes photographs, 
lant posters, inserts for pay envelopes, 
pecial booklets, 16-mm. movies of pro- 
uction-combat subjects. 

Absenteeism Cut 75%—While the 
sult of the incentive drive can’t be 
actly measured, letters from hundreds 
grateful production executives testify 
0 the effectiveness of the campaign. 
bome standouts are worth noting. 

A St. Louis plant reported that ab- 
na @penteeism dropped from 16% to 8% 
5 ger combat men visited the plant; later 
sor. ee Sullivans were credited with reduc- 
;,. apes the figure to 4%. Following similar 
‘sits, the Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
hicago, reported no absentees on the 
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dramatizing war sacrifices for men | 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


IT’S THAT WAY in buying paper, too. The best reference for Rising 
papers we can offer is the opinion of printers, whose reputation de- 
pends largely on the quality of the papers they use. 

For years we have been supplying these paper-wise experts with 
fine papers for letterheads as well as every other purpose. 

Today we invite you to take advantage of the prestige of Rising 
craftsmanship by putting your business 
letterhead on one of the Rising papers. 
Among others: Rising Bond (25% rag), 
Rising Line Marque (25% rag), Fi- 
nance Bond (509% rag), Rising Parch- 
ment (100% rag). Prices on a par with 
other quality papers. The Rising Paper 
Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER=-HE KNOWS PAPER 
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KEEP GOODS 
MOVING ON 
THE LEVEL 


Globe Lifts Eliminate Ramps 


Loads roll 
quickly, easily, 
from one floor 
level to an- 
other across 
this Globe Oil- 
Hydraulic Plat- 
form Lift. 
Space-wasting, 
energy-con- 
suming ramps 
are eliminated ... trucks roll only on the 
level, enabling women and older men to 
work as truckers, thereby helping to 
solye manpower problems. For illus- 
trated bulletins on this and other types 
of Globe Lifts, write Globe Hoist Co., 
Queen & Mermaid Lane, Phila. 18, Pa. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. Des Moines, lowa 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


Group Insurance 
attracts better employees, 


LIFE PENSION 
ACCIDENT - 


SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
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| Helping to drive home Navy industrial pep talks are truckloads of war exhibit 
some often made of materials turned out by the listeners. 
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day after payday and increased purchases 
of war bonds by employees. 

e@ Complaints Eliminated — Samson- 
United Corp., Rochester, credited Sea- 
man Dominic Vilardi with eliminating 
complaints which had run from 10 to 
20 daily. Sylvania Electric Products’ 
Mill Hall (Pa.) plant figured that a visit 
from a combat man resulted in a 20% 
increase in production, nine-tenths of 
which was maintained. ‘The Chamber 
of Commerce of Ellwood City, Pa., 
claimed that twelve rallies at plants in 
its orbit upped production as much as 

Cc 


7 -n-r 


2770. 


Makeshift Remedy 


Aircraft manufacturers pes- 
simistic about manpower plan 
which “concentrates” control in 
a multiplicity of agencies. ° 

After a week end of study, 
Coast aircraft firms were convinced that 


the new Office of War Mobilization pro- 
gram for dealing with the California- 


Washington -Oregon labor shortage 
crisis doesn’t go nearly far enough. 


Their reaction is one of emphatic dis- 
appointment. ‘They wanted a program 
that would centralize all authority over 
manpower in the hands of the Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission, and 
they especially hoped that the War 
Manpower Commission and the WPB 
would be out of the picture. Instead, 
OWNM's blueprint calls for participation 
by eight federal agencies. 

e Based on Buffalo Plan—The compli- 
cated organization that is being created 
to handle the West Coast’s manpower 


West, 
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problem is based, to a large extent, 9 Ore. 
the plan developed in Buffal , (BW ae appl 
Sep.4'43,p16). It will operate throu, week 
“area production urgency committee three 
which will be established in “ ; 
munities where the labor pinch is be on 
felt. On these committees will be res ) gr0 


Army, Navy. Mar 
WMC, WPB, Wz 


resentatives of the 
time Commission, 


Food Administration, Aircraft Resource “ and 
Control Office, Office of Defens fon ond 
reme’ 


portation, and such other agencies a 
may subsequently be drawn i 

These committees are empowered ty 
recommend alterations in the 
procurement program and in 
production, and to redistribute 
tracts and set up a system of manpower 
priorities and allocations in collabor 


tion with area manpower priority con te b 
mittees which will be made up of rep- -\ far 
resentatives from the same agencies plus 1 

: ta ve 

the committee for congested production 
paca opagan. 
a, , d noti 
@ Small Hope of Results—Bewildered sie 
by the complexities of the new setup fay 
: \IC's 


which has been thrust upon them, ai 
craft manufacturers feel that it wil 
create more problems than it will solve. 
Their resentment is not tempered 
the signific ant omission by OWM ¢ 


ttee d 


any definite statement on permancat Hh ey, 
draft deferment for key emp! rye Clevel 
They will go along with the new plan, a ' 
of course, but with small hope t hat it ae 
may be effective. rds 


The only plane producer which found 
any cause for optimism in the labor 


supply outlook was Boeing in S« rye , | 
and that was for reasons ‘unrelat ed to ux 

the newly devised manpower Pr gram. end 
Boeing's cheer derives from a Labor Day a 
decision of the National War | abor ri 
Board which, if approved by the Direc: ay 
tor of Economic Stabilization, wi!! pe™ me 


1943 
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ne maker Of Flying Fortresses to 
starting wage rates from 67¢ an 
to 824¢. me 

1 to Move—Outside the limits of 
Little Steel formula, NWLB’s 
4 is explained as an attempt to 
to Bocing at least half of the 14,- 
workers who are to be released by 
He ship’ ards at the order of WMC 
y-Aug.28'43,p17). Other “‘less es- 
J” Seattle emplovers similarly have 
ordered to lay off employees or 
out of the labor market area. 
include Pacific Car & Foundry 
building General Sherman tanks, 
ed to move assembly lines to an- 
state or give up ordnance work; 
oth Motor Truck Corp., holding 
truck contracts, ordered to move 
relinquish contracts; and three 
lier plants which have already com- 
{ arrangements to move to other 
hington communities specified by 
U. $. Employment Service. 

ther war production centers in the 
rthwest reported only slightly less 
ble than the Seattle hotspot. Port- 
. Ore.) shipvards found employ- 
(BY pt applications leveling at 34 a day 
hronsifm week as compared with a 150 aver- 
toa three months ago. Opening of 
xafmools this week saw about 7,000 
ting the vards. The situation prom- 
fmm to grow increasingly grave if, as has 
\\,.aen proposed, the Maritime Commis- 
\\ age shifts contracts now held by Cali- 
$2 and Washington vards to Oregon 
Fryn,fqmmties. This would increase labor 
fagurements an estimated 20,000. 


EVELAND BARS DRIFTERS 


“Cleveland will close its door to mi- 
pit workers for 60 days starting Aug. 
* said newspaper dispatches from 
at city. Literally, Cleveland did not 
‘ out “in-migrants” by any physical 
ans, but its area executives of the 
at Manpower Commission hoped to 
hieve the same effect by means of 
opaganda through the press, radio, 
( notices to emplovers. 

lo make the lockout effective, the 
MC’s area labor-management com- 
tee directed employers, with excep- 
as that included foundries and a few 
hy cal. metalworking plants, to refuse 


} + 
cd @) 


offepovment to anyone whose “certifi- | 


ent Mp’ Of availability” came from outside 
¢ Cleveland area. 

Cleveland’s recent influx of new labor 
By approximated 5,000 workers a 
ath, estimates Dr. William P. Ed- 
nd Mgpends, area manpower director. Their 
tect on the local labor market has been 


0F 

Je, MStt. because so many of these new- 
to pmers seem to exist in a chronic state 
». x. Furthermore, Cleveland's rental 
wg is badly overcrowded; even if 


or Me’ Workers are lucky enough to find 
ing quarters, they frequently prove ir- 
ular employees because of complaints 
aceable to bad housing. 
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CHASING RAINBOWS? 


Industrial progress has always started with ideas, 
with visions that may seem to be unreachable. Chas- 
ing rainbows is a perfectly proper function of indus- 
trial planning—if it is tempered with common sense 
and judgment. 

We shall inherit from war production a wealth of 
new materials and techniques, which will make pos- 
sible the building of better, more efficient and less 
costly manufactured products. 

Many of today’s models will become obsolete. How- 
ever, their ultimate successors, as envisioned by prac- 
tical ‘“‘rainbow chasers’, will not arrive overnight. 
They must first be tested and proved and improved—a 
process that requires time. 

Industry will have an almost infinite choice of ma- 
terials and methods for postwar products. But remem- 
ber that word “‘choice”’. Selection is not automatic; 
alternatives must be studied, and decisions based on 
sound, provable engineering facts, always tempered 
by cost and ultimate selling price. 

In working for many manufacturers, building an 
infinite variety of products, Trundle engineers have 
acquired an exceptional background of experience in 
the use of new materials and techniques. This fund 
of practical knowledge is available to you in your 
planning for the future. Would you like to discuss 
it with us? 


, President 
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GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. | 
CHICAGO -: City National Bank Bldg. - 208 S. La Salle Street | 
NEW YORK ~- Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
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It was 


a “Flat Top” 


~~ Doo.ittrte’s raid on 
Tokyo started from an air- 
plane carrier. 


How many of these U. S. car- 
riers patrol the seven seas will 
not be known until the war is 
won, but there are more than 
the enemy dreams of. 


Ashcroft Gauges are used on 
the “flat tops,” on warships, 
transports, submarines and car- 
go vessels. They fly in the 
planes and the dirigibles that 
guard our coast lines. 

Practically all war industries 
depend upon enduring Ashcroft 
accuracy to indicate pressures. 

And the new, war-inspired 
plastic cases are not only good- 
looking—they are lighter in 
weight, tough, durable and more 
suitable for the purpose than 
the metal cases they replaced. 

For go years we have made 
the finest, most accurate pres- 
sure instruments that engineer- 
ing skill could produce. Ashcroft 
Gauges have dial sizes from 2” 
to 36” for indicating pressures 
from a few ounces to 50,000 
lbs. for water, steam, air, oil or 
any liquid or gas. 

Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


cveryehere When you order cauges, in- 


suston ASHCROFT. . . Write for booklet. 


MAXWELL 


MANNING 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial instruments, 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialities, 
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Statistical Vision 


or real—of more orthodox < 


Then it | 


give some idea of where 6 of wat 
: pact of demobilization wi! },): od by Olt 
For the benefit of postwar. don’t measure the postwar verslfimmacton ° 


planners, bureau takes a look at 

demobilization prospects, comes 

up with a few rough guesses. 
As a rough measure of what the coun- 


try will be up against when demobiliza- 
tion starts, the U.S. Bureau of Labor 


economic health of the \ 
because they take no acc. int 9 
ability of different district, +, . " 
new jobs for demobilized 
the farms or in reconvert ' 
industries. Also, they don: 4!) 
the fact that many of the 
have filled jobs in indu 

women, for example—will 


t the Pp! 
productio 
r 


was © 


gation av 


Statistics offers a set of estimates for the labor force or go back to thicir hy \ 
study by postwar planners. Michigan at the crossroads when the \ ir j echmigue 
promises to be the worst trouble spot What the figures show |. th sthetical 
with military and industrial demobiliza- graphical distribution of mil): iry 3 mployme 
tion equal to 58.5% of its 1940 employ- dustrial demobilization that now ; the wa 
ment. Close behind it come Indiana, most probable. In computirz the ,qqmpd on ev 
Connecticut, and Washington, all over mates, the BLS Occupation! Oyj serve 4 
45%. At the bottom of the scale is Division first assumed that the grim problem 
South Dakota with 19.2%. forces would diminish in strength sq orking 


@ Where It Will Hit—While these esti- 
mates don’t have the accuracy—illusory 


11,000,000 men to 2,500,000 


sptions, 
within two years after the end of 


of abo 
00,000 if 


jyction. 


ue 


ef. . + tment, i 
How Demobilization Will Be Felt rent i 
dom, 
-—— Number of persons (in thousands) —~ moa ng goes 
——Demobilized persons— ercent of : 00. 
1940 em- Armed Industrial 1940 om. will rl 
State ployment’ forces workers Total meat Ml le 
NE aL iidexyenpcccbianupeaaneonwn 893.8 172.6 88.6 261 ) wt 
NN et Bd os 9 65st dee See aver acdeacaserer 150.2 32.3 1.1 33.4 1. Du 
NN bc cu sacndnendeadauehdotedledaced 583.9 118.2 16.0 134 ) mplovn 
I «4.55: biview Gag os naetee mak COR eee 2,525.3 482.0 577.6 1,059.6 $2.0 a 
ER ee eee ee ne 349.7 70.6 22.4 93.0 ot Pre 
NS 66 ole i = 5k aerate Hal clea ditreetie 680.5 113.0 218.5 331.5 48 ynabli 
Delaware. . PP ee ae te ee 102.6 17.9 17.3 35.2 43 9 
ENE OE SUMMED, 6 ac dcdveowecnseendces 308.9 50.2 21.7 71.9 3.3 5, nl 
ERS SEGA 683.3 125.0 30.3 155.3 nks of t 
EE 4d enka eieckd decree eerethhensed 1,107.4 196.4 49.6 246.0 res i 
RS: c.g sik duke base cal weteiaie is eee 158.6 34.0 oa 34.2 = 
MN id vadingscuparadhincsadasanan 2,874.4 523.6 390.2 913.8 § Bwton t 
DO Wk a eandddndsdbeednse ck dbaeseedan 1,151.7 214.2 304.3 518.5 $ 
iS Schashind ch cern dake knn Reaadicadn 862.8 153.8 40.4 194.2 
DE sacGeddecaduekanehanaawatebmdens 583.8 108.8 111.0 219.8 
OO SEES 847.6 172.6 22.0 194.6 Boe 
Ss line la line De aa kn Se eee g 771.1 152.2 53.1 205.3 6.6 
CG day eaceseeterndsuneeeee ee neiee 279.0 49.3 35.0 84.3 2 , 
SS ee pinietdbbacsiats 690.9 125.0 165.5 290.5 42.0 Pit 
Massachusetts........... : en 1,534.8 266.9 223.2 490.1 31.9 
EE nr a on ee ee 1,825.0 350.2 717.7 , 067.9 58 
mart So nikon ahead pateaeaw ees 931.5 176.8 35.8 212.6 22.8 ont ag 
IL. cj cued vecneubetcuekensus ee 727.5 131.8 18.2 150.0 20.6 } 
OS EE ee ar re 1,297.1 232.9 122.2 355.1 7.4 10. 
NS Cadcnadanegens thoes eka’ 185.6 36.6 2.2 38.8 20.9 
SPs ae Se eae 433.4 79.9 18.0 97.9 22.6 mbe: 
ie a, in al ne al ate adda kis 41.5 8.5 $$ 10.0 4.1 
eae Le 176.0 29.8 18.4 48.2 27.4 
EE cinch iaqdontddasedbe teebbdede 1,569.1 281.4 327.8 609.2 38.8 A one- 
ER cicotniiad pnekse eeeNahnaaas 140.3 33.2 ca 33.5 23.9 z 
eon aa ate Nanos eeeaene 4,974.5 913.8 500.1 1,413.9 284 pusm 
ED BANS onc celeste ecevedevendeawes 1,208.7 225.2 22.6 247.8 20.5 burg 
PE BNE 6 cecenetnaneserodesncanses 200.4 40.0 1 40.1 0.0 = 
Se a ee Sana ves ©2.345.0 440.3 506.0 946.3 40.4 ator 
EEE SEES Er ; 658.7 145.4 46.1 191.5 29.1 10. 
ER ac dcuch seniekadaonsteabedumens 389.8 70.6 58.5 129.1 33.1 ch. a 
PIER, 6 £d6-0000ceretcecet bdsesee 3,230.2 639.2 $79.3 1,218.5 37 ome 
| ea Shae aha 264.7 45.9 48.4 94.3 35.6 a Na 
IEEE, d.ccu cweeéecedcsesseseses 661.1 115.6 20.0 135.6 0.5 ton 
PC. <ciceddhdéewenedsungeadesaee 204.5 39.1 .2 39.3 19.2 ; ? 
"Fa GMa eel 941.7 181.0 51.2 232.2 4.7 et C. 
NGL. «.c<tadhededacandshe es cbvoch acta 2,138.4 423.3 140.7 564.0 26.4 Repre: 
btn + nr cessonvedesesinewacenemedad 148.9 34.0 19.7 53.7 36.1 | 
(RC ERI RIE PEE 125.1 21.2 4.8 26.0 20.8 is str 
dads <0 cenbeedeescessetuetenhe eas 933.1 175.1 92.3 267.4 28.7 an, pu 
A 6, cen ccncbhad deena entanne® 607.7 115.6 158.9 274.5 45.2 _ 
SEER, SS ee 519.1 119.8 37.0 156.8 30.2 nO TC] 
ME. a onc petecastectscbonatsvoneas 1,060.8 198.0 134.9 332.9 31.4 ppaciti 
MER dns vacnnbssddgdescvaaseuramasees 86.6 17.8 0 17.8 20.6 . 
WEIS, fo cid ses cxcccdsctoas 45,166.0 8,500.0 6,070.0 14,570.0 2.3 e inf 
: to in 

1 From 1940 census of population. ; 

? Differences between United States totals and sums of state components are due to rounding of hen p 
figures. His 
es 7 

Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics. ; | 
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Then it made a guess at the num- 
of war workers that would be dis- 
j by offsetting the probable rate of 
action of munitions manufacture 
st the probable expansion of civil- 
soduction. Impact on the various 
yas calculated on the basis of 
yation and employment by types of 


“ the standpoint of statistical the- 
she results are pretty crude, but for 
resent they stand as an official start- 
point for postwar planners. 
employment Forecast—Using simi- 
techniques, the division has set up a 
shetical picture of employment and 
mployment in the first two years 
the war ends. Here the estimates 
§ on even shakier ground, but again 
. serve as a rough gage of the size of 
‘problem. Sei 
Vorking on “fairly optimistic” as- 
stions, BLS pictures a postwar labor 
. of about 57,500,000 workers, some 
/,000 less than at the peak of war 
jyction. In the two years of read- 
nent, it thinks manufacturing em- 
ment is likely to drop from 18,000,- 
‘9 13,000,000, while nonmanufac- 
ing goes up from 21,000,000 to 24,- 
(00. Farmers and_ self-employed 
will rise something like 2,000,000. 
‘is will leave around 3,000,000 unem- 
ed. During the readjustment period, 
employment may top 8,000,000. 

ot Predictions—Although these are 
sonable estimates based on existing 
ads,” neither BLS nor anybody else 
aks of them as predictions. They are 
es in statistical terms of a postwar 
ution that now looks fairly likely. 


“ibe of the Reds 


) Pittsburgh attorney leads 
Pht against Communists in one 


—- 


Aone-man campaigner against Com- 
mism in unions has led a group of 
‘sburgh workers through a maze of 
+ BP tions. Members of his expelled 
10. union formed an independent 
nich, after defeating its parent union 
2 National Labor Relations Board 
ction, now seeks affiliation with an- 
iet C.1.0. organization. 

Represents 20 Unions—Spotlighted in 
) strange saga is Harry Alan Sher- 
il, pugnacious, bespectacled attorney, 
ho represents 20 unions in various 
pacities, one of them as business 
st. He contends that Communists 
infiltrating into strategic unions so 
to influence the destinies of the U. S. 
en peace comes. 

lis positions as business agent of 
val 615, C.I1.O. United Electrical, 


4 
) 
* Benbers into another. 
; 
Q 
4 


\0. union, plans to take his | 


aio & Machine Workers, and as a 
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A Message from China 
to MANAGEMENT MEN! 
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A GIANT MARKET Is WAKING Up” 
that’s China’s message to management 
men. This war will bring China into closer 
contact with Western customers—“wake up” 
China’s giant market for industrial g00ds. 

Like China, other nations that must be 
rebuilt will become giant markets for 
American products immediately after the 
war. That’s why the Lebanon Steel Foundry 
is planning now to provide castings needed 
by American industries Participating in 
world reconstruction. 

This planning rounds out Lebanon’s war 
job—just as American leadership of world 
reconstruction must round out the triumph 
of democracy’s arms. To the task, Lebanon 
brings pioneer experience in electric fur- 
nace steel castings, combined with thor- 
oughly modern foundry technique that in- 
cludes such control stepsasthe sand test illus- 
trated in the photograph. It’s not too early 
to discuss steel castings called for by post- 
war product designs. Remember £ A 


Lebanon Stee! Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 74 & 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE 
FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 3k 
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How to Make Money Work Twice 


You can get more than double service from your dollars if you change 
them into War Bonds. TODAY they'll pass the ammunition, speeding 


Victory and the return of your loved ones—and help hold down living costs. 
TOMORROW you'll receive four dollars back for each three you invest 
now ... more dollars with which to buy your heart's desires then. If you're 
thankful you're an American, buy 5rd War Loan Bonds. 


FREE, large, lithographed reproductions. War Bond Committees, 
publishers and others are invited to write for permission to reprint. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 500 5th Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. Copyright 1945. 
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delegate to U. E. District ¢ 
6, which has jurisdiction o\>r 4; 
members in Western P 
catapulted Sherman into 

as representative of 1,050 
Pittsburgh plant of the Am 


itor & Standard Sanitary ( ompronn' 
| bers of U. E. Local 626. ‘1!s jes MN? “pice 
formation of Sherman’s “C + pe rt: 
Fight,” an unaffiliated la se 
after Local 626 was expelled Dict c os 
Council 6. Victorious in NII k Loy % 
election over the U. E., the ¢ ait Cl x 
of Fight now secks affiliati th tT 
| C.I.O. United Steelworkers of \ P wy 
@ Anschluss Maneuver — ( ‘ Sif 
tinged leaders of the distri pa 4 
according to Sherman, soug! See 
Local 626 a stooge by combi: ay 
Local 623, a hodge-podge 7 sap 
from ten plants. Fred Haug e P 
ternational representative, b Jtima 
Sherman as a Communist, a nt a 
business agent for Local 626. \\ dpi ; 
knowledge of the membership : i 
ness agent failed to pay the | 1041 ‘ 
capita tax to the internationa “ * 
making it possible for the di s house 
| cil last February to expel | ‘ae 
witching the membership into | Rep 
623 Although two officials of t! rL Te 
pended local are charged with ta} 1 _ 
union funds, council official Is have ind . ‘a 
cated they felt the local’s plight one 
due more to mismanagement than t a 
criminality. eet 
At the suggestion of Sherman, n As: ; 
bers of Loc ii "626 selected a nmi if Je: 
of seven—later known as the Committee es 
° Fight when Sherman _ became the 
1ead—t 


» negotiate a contract with ¢ 

company and seek reinstatement 

U. I . as a separate local. The compan 
declined to deal with the committee 
unless it had NLRB certification, and 


Sherman filed a petition, « containing 
568 names, to the NLRB for certifica- 
tion. The U. E. whose two-year contract 
with the company expired May 1, 1943, 
busily signed up 234 workers as mem- 
be rs 

eu. E. Defeated—A yitter campaign 


1] i Bas . ae ee 
high ighted »v bl iring heer speakers ind 


1 shower of leaflets, preceded the NLRB 


election, which the committee won over 
U. FE. last month by a vote of 441 to 
352 Because comenittee followers 
wanted to remain with the C.I.O. and 
void any hint of “‘c ympany unionism,” 


Sherman said it was decided to 
Wiliation with the C.I.O. steelworkers 
The campaign stressed that a vote for 


the committee was a vote for the strong 
steelworkers union. U. E. officials 
claimed this was only a subterfuge: th 

the committee had no desire for affiliat: 

ing with the C.1.O. but wanted « - 
split the labor movement. I oe sign 1¢ 
by regional ficers of the C.1.O. andt ts 
steelworkers union condemned th > com ong 
mittee and indorsed U. F. ) ta 


+ 
The NLRB has under advisement @®, }; 


U. E.’s charge that company int 
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: need the election. U. E. 
s point out that two of the com- 


» members have supervisory jobs. a 
“gan explains that the two were kept 
the Co mmittee of Eight to avoid 
aging the NLRB petition. 


ompromise in View?—Disregarding 
») welcome” warning of C.1.O. Re- 
sl Director Anthony J. Federoff . 
+ afiliation with the steelworkers W 4 

jd amount to “raiding by subter- It your 
* and would create friction between 


CLO. unions, the Committee of present labor 


t app lied for a charter as a steel- 


s local. There have been indica- force by using 


a a some compromise may be 
syed if the committee gets rid of 

man. Such a compromise is far D E LTA 
» Sherman’s mind, however, for now 
aims the C.1.O. regional office is 


pnting and plans to charter the com- 
ee as a local industrial union with wy 
reapres intention of transferring 


the steelworkers’ jurisdiction. 
though in his middle thirties, Sher- 


i a 
. is no novice in labor union wars. 
1941, as counsel to a rank-and-file 
ip, he led a successful court fight 


: housecleaning in one of the tough- 
unions in Pittsburgh—Newspaper 
lwery Drivers Local 211 of the 
FL. Teamsters. 
Unseated a President—His coup de 
in that wrangle was deposing 
hony (Buck) W hite as president of 
"boca. White, drawing a salary of I 
a week from the local and as much T doesn’t cost a 
$550 a month from the Pittsburgh fortune or entail a 
o-Telegraph, was found in court to Sone deley for resoulia 
be accepted a $25-a-week increase 6 ? &- 
m the paper for his permission, as Scandard low-cost Deltas, 
jon president, to lay off 15 trucks. used in hundreds of war plants, 
| give quick relief from production 


“jams.” Speedy operation saves DELTA FEATURES 


time, power feed works automatic- 1. Worm-driven power feed operates di- 
rectly off motor — giving 8 rates of feed 


ally while operator loads another toe cial sptelia shued. 


jig or works on another spindle. 
2. One swift hand motion brings drill 


These are thoroughly engineered, down to work — flip of power lever starts 
substantially built, good-looking power feed. 
machines, made in a modern 3. Automatic stop holds depth of holes 
machine-tool plant. Safe depend- to close tolerances; spindle returns auto- 

‘ ‘ matically. 
able, performance quickly pays for 
the machines and confirms your 
. . . . 7 

good judgment in installing’ them. 


4. Instant switching from heavy power-feed 
operations to sensitive hand drilling. 


Ask your Delta distributor about With one-piece tables: 


Floor and bench types 
priorities and deliveries. Mail the yt yen 
sectional tables: Floor 
coupon for new Delta catalog. '  S-, 4, &, 6 
M-3B 8 -spindle. ‘Slo- 
Speed or High - Speed 
No. 2 Morse Taper or 
4%" Jacobs huckspindle. 


Teor out this coupon, mail today 


SQ SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS Sy 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO ’ 
901K E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis 


Please panne me your new catalog giving full 
on Delta Power-Feed Drill Presses 


. details 
tom C.I.O. electrical workers to M | Wwau - E and your full line of low-cost machine tools. 
Name-.... a Position z 


uO. steelworkers—that’s the route 
Company 


z 

afpers Harry A. Sherman wants hi T | PTE OOTY NATE a 
Mac 4 cols im ere | 

J 


> an American Radiator union a a ee 


his “foht against Communism. 
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MARCHANT 


AUTOMATIC 
MULTIPLICATION 


(One of many Marchant "'Firsts’’) 


' 
Deliveries subject to 
“essential use” priorities 


ad 
advanced by MARCHANT 


Automatic Multiplication, 
first introduced among Ameri- 
can calculators by Marchant, 20 
years ago, was acclaimed the 
outstanding calculator achieve- 
ment of its day. 

In its present highly improved form, 


it brings the exceptional time sav- 
ings mentioned below. 


AUTOMATIC MULTIPLICATION 
in the Marchant of today multiplies 
9358 = 3456 in 3%seconds... which 
includes time for setting up amounts 
and clearing. 

You merely enter the figures into key- 
boards asfast as youread them. The instant 
you enter the last figure the complete an- 
swet is before you .... with dial proof 
of all factors! 

Automatic Multiplication is one of 
20 Points of Superiority by which 
Marchant brings speed, accuracy, and 
good nature to all calculator work. 


MARCHANT 
SUENT-SPEED ELECTRIC 
| CALCULATORS 


THIRTY -THIRO Year = 
3 =— 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALBS AGENCIES AND MANUPACTUREBR’'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Long Road Back 


Standard Brands, launched 
as General Motors of food field, 
fell far short, but new policies 
are now improving results. 


It isn’t so strange for a company to 

split up its stock and raise the number 
of shares outstanding to assure broader 
distribution or for some other reason. 
It is not so usual, however, to sce a re- 
verse splitup attempted. Yet such was 
the plan on which Standard Brands 
stockholders voted this week—a proposal 
to cut down the present amount of 
common stock by exchanging four old 
shares for one of a new issue. 
@ Market Respectability—Still, there is 
a good reason for this. J. S. Adams, 
Standard Brands new president, is try- 
ing to raise the stock’s prestige by re- 
moving it from the cats and dogs, an 
all-inclusive Street term for shares sell- 
ing under 10. This is in line with Ad- 
ams’ current efforts to get his company 
out of the rut into which it had fallen. 
Also, it may write another chapter in the 
familiar saga of how the small town 
boy (this time from Brazil, Ind.) makes 
good in the big city. 

As Adams, an active member of the 
Fairfield (Conn.) Hunt, might phrase it, 
Standard Brands, Inc., was foaled in 
1929 by J. P. Morgan & Co. out of the 
Fleischmann Co., the nation’s largest 
yeast producer. Other members of the 
family included Royal Baking Powder 
Co., another leader in its field; Chase 
& 5 a a large coffee and tea house; 
and E. Gillett, Ltd., a Canadian 


cory if baking soda, etc. 


| © Hopeful Beginning—With its spon- 


sorship and an initial authorized capital 
(1,000,000 shares of preferred and 20,- 
000,000 common) large enough to han- 
dle many new acquisitions, Standard 
Brands was expected, in line with 1929- 
style optimism, to eclipse the earlier 
meteoric rise of General Foods Corp. 
and soon to become the General Motors 
of the food industry. Its start wasn’t 
too bad, either. By 1932, despite Gen- 
eral Foods’ head start, it was able to 
show a net some 45% greater. 

But the company proved a poor front 
runner. Although its sales by 1942 were 
73% above 1932 levels, the profit trend 
was very definitely downward. In fact, 
net by 1942 had dropped off some $10,- 
500,000 to levels less than a third of 
those seen ten years before 
e@ Change in the Rankings—General 
Foods, on the other hand, forged ahead 
in the decade. By last year, 1932 sales 


had been more than dou! d, p, 
despite $18,400,000 of f 
were a third larger than jy) 937. 
24 times those of Standard Bran, 

Reasons for Standard B 
ing are not hard to find. Prody 
names for which it paid fancy , 
failed to live up to early ¢\ycctys, 
The planned diversification 
rialized; yeast sales, alone, | 
provided 80% or more of ea 
didn’t matter while yeast snaking 
still a highly profitable business, } 
ever, the decline in home baking 

sales, and the end of prohibition by 
new competition into the 
such as Anheuser-Busch. 

@ Sales Plan Costly—The merchan 
ing system started by  Fleischm; 
which eliminated jobber profits thr 
maintenance of some 500 selling ag 
cies giving personal delivery servic 
most of its outlets (60,000 comn 
bakers, hotels, restaurants, etc. 3 
300,000 retail grocers), turned out 
be very costly. 

The crying need for a shot-in-the. 
was finally recognized by the man: 
ment. Major Bowes, and then Chat 
McCarthy, proved successful in th 
radio promotion of Chase & Sanl 
“dated” coffee. Liquor lines, includi 
the American agency for Black & Wh 
Scotch, were taken on to suppleme 
Fleischmann gin. Production of m 
products, frozen eggs, vinegar, and n 
desserts was started. An effort to 
raw yeast as a tonic was unsuccesstf 
And, though most of these efforts d 
raise sales, they didn’t hoist profits 
e New President—Between 1937 
1942, holders saw Standard Bran 
common drop from above $37 to und 
$3 and annuai dividends from $1 to l( 
Personnel changes were made. Late 
1941, Adams came on the scene, fre 
from successes as executive vice-pre 
dent of Colgate-Palmolive-Pect; as 
partner and general manager of Bent 
& Bowles, advertising agency with Ba 
Foods, General Foods, and Procter 
Gamble as clients; and as a Johns-Mat 
ville executive. 

He has a $100,000-a-year contrac 
reinforced by an option on 50,000 cou 
mon shares at $5 (it is now $7), and 
retirement agreement, effective in 194 


tal ¢ 


ids 
* al 


Cver m 
Tat 


lings, 


yeast 4 


calling for $2,500 annually after ret 
ment for each year of continuous acty 


service after 1947. 


e@ Economies Bear Frmit—Since Adam 


took over the reins, he has cut his ov 
salary $25,000 so as to be in a positi 
to insist on severe economies elsewhe 
He has stopped all deliveries of product 


a 


direct to retailers, except coffee, a 


sales are now made more cheaply “ 
jobber. 
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He has deemphasized the e 


» “date 
2s, Las 
than $! 
ite a n 
nnd. 
ader hn 
ds ente! 
by bu; 
r prod 
been ac 
an inc 
uble jw 
d by ki 
be wy has bi 
sat liqt 
the co! 
jcipant 
yeast, W 
been di 
fits | 
nths of 
gC, th 
eon i 
+ ea 
kholde 
perabili 
ch cha 
wever, 
the ma! 
took. 


osh 

Ne 
otect 
oital 


bunts 

pro 
D be 
d th 


“dated” coffee idea without loss 

os, Last year, selling expenses ran 

shan $1,000,000 under 1941 levels 

- a nse in sales of almost $22,- 
Av) 

|. ProffModer his direction, too, Standard 

cral tlmbds entered the margarine field in 


1932 JM py buying Standard Margarine, a 
Brand : producer. Louden Packing has 
ids’ <M been acquired, which adds to out- 
duct; {an increasingly popular blended 
ney pgmtable juice, V-8 Cocktail, once mar- 
,ectahiflmed by Kraft Cheese. A whisky dis- 
CVer mit has been bought to round out the 
for a dilibyar liquor line, and during the past 
ings, Te. the company has become an active 
taking {@MPcipant in the vitamin field. A new 
iess, Hp yeast, which holds postwar promise, 
baking MM been developed for the Army. 
n broygimoits Improve—In the first six 
veast mnths of 1943, after taxes and all 


wes, the company earned 26¢ a 


ierchanmee on its common stock, the same 
ischmagmount earned for the full year 1942. 
ts throgfiimekholders realize that the company’s 
ling aoffif@serability to high tax rates precludes 
service fmeh chance of cashing in presently. 


ymimMer 
etc = 


d Out 


wever, they have greater confidence | 


the management and in the postwar | 
took. 


n-the-g 
mana 


ofostwar Cushion 


in til ~=©New type of V loan is to 


San! oa 
cL. g@otect contractors’ working | 
“ Wiipital at the time of contract | 
»pieme | 


of mrmination by services. 


t to @@fLiberalization of government-guaran- | 
iccessfmed “V” loans (BW—Sep.4’43,p5) puts 
ew twist on the problem of contract 
rofits, mination. From now on, a war con- 
37 aql&ctor can arrange in advance for a line 
rangam credit to tide him over the first part | 
his reconversion period. Hence, he | 
to (in be sure of getting at least part of | 
Late Me working capital he needs for post- | 
c, fregiir production, even though the gov- | 
ce-preg™mment takes its time about clearing | 
s termination settlement. 
Bento Amount Isn’t Automatic—In practice, 
¢new system will work out like this. 
cter @ie contractor will ask his commercial 
mk for a line of credit to become | 
lable when and if his contracts are 
ntraci™mnceled. Maximum size of the loan 


0 cou! be stated as a percentage of his ac- | 
and (Punts receivable, inventories, and work | 
| 194] progress—what percentage will have | 


retir@™ be threshed out by the contractor 
acti@™md the bank. 

As soon as the contractor gets a 
mination notice, he may start draw- | 
gon this credit line. The Federal | 
‘serve Bank of the district, acting as 
al agent of the government, will | 
arantee all advances up to 90% if the 
mmercial bank wishes. Security for 
° loans will be the settlement’ pay- 
ents due the contractor from the pro- 
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by CARDOX Fire Extinguishing Performance 


Beating the U-boat menace is 
only one—the final—phase in solv- 
ing America’s shipping problem. 
Before a battle wagon, flat top, 
freighter or troopship is ready for 
its vital job on the high seas, it must 
be convoyed through shipyard fire 
hazards. 


Vital tons of shipping are serving 
the United Nations today that 
might still be only a hope except for 
Cardox Fire Extinguishing perform- 
ance that guarded them against fire 
hazards during construction. 


In addition, engineered applica- 
tions of Cardox Fire Extinguishing 
Systems are playing a vital “con- 
voying” role in war plants—large 
and small—producing such neces- 
sities as: 


Airplanes, Aviation Engines, Avia- 
tion Carburetors, Airplane Parts, 
Engine Parts, Plastics, Rubber Pro- 
ducts, Processed Fabric, Tanks, Tank 
Engines, Cold Strip Steel, Armor 
Plate, Forgings, Solvents, Motor 
Fuel, Electric Power. 


Cardox Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tems give fast complete extinguish- 
ment. Timed, mass discharges of 
pounds or tons of cold, inert carbon 
dioxide smother and “cool out” large 
or small fires. Since there is no 
damage by the extinguishing medi- 
um, time out for repair of plant and 
equipment is reduced to a minimum. 


In addition to producing individ- 
ual applications of Cardox Fire 
Extinguishing Systems to protect a 
wide range of war industries, Cardox 
is working with industry on new 
improvements in fire protection to 
help build a better post-war world. 


For further details, write on your 
company letterhead for Bulletin 
1193. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District offices in New York + Washington 
Detroit + Cleveland «+ Atlanta « Pittsburgh 
San Francisco «+ Los Angeles + Seattle 


* BUY WAR BONDS x 


NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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PERFECI THE MARKETS = 
y bine ope 
Since Italy, never more than a minor ever, it is felt by most mark:: ¢yj.fllMe a CO 
22 the woed 72e league team at best, found itself up that the news is quite likeh “ee to 4 
against really top-flight opposition, it from here on, the execution of prey; Ye m 
. had seemed fairly clear that the nation made plans for switching « ; ne 
PE RSON NA probably would quit at the first favorable stocks before hostilities ceas ay) 
opportunity. The stock market has real- shares of the various comp nies ypent 
ized this all the more clearly ever since sidered to have good postwar »ros....mmpY PS 
Mussolini was discarded by his king New York City’s quota in ‘he T,.,.mmuately- 
some weeks ago. Consequently, the roll- ury’s Third War Loan Drive jis },.m\ nen b 
back in security prices which followed set at $4,168,000,000, a figure reprecmmmnent P 
re i i the Duce’s finish as a world factor likely ing 27.7% of the minimum ay iount files, 1! 
went some distance, too, in discounting ing sought this time from | 
the subsequent downfall of Italy, itself. as a whole. It may prove a scl 
@No Marked Pressure—At least this top this by the same margin 
would seem indicated by the price action scriptions seen in the case oi 
of stocks listed on the Big Board when drives. Consequently, for som a 
the announcement of Italy’s surrender brokerage fraternity, which has he 51 ments | 
and worth it came out on Wednesday. Volume did up into a number of groups the bette; amid for 
For you who want only the show a large increase, though only in re- handle the work, is quite apt t = we 
best—perfect blades that give lation to the contracted — activity hustling the sale of war bonds thajamm the 
a new high in perfect seen of late, and values generally sought worrying about the stock market , subc 
| —s slightly lower levels. The stocks mainly @ Not Open to Banks— During (dB terms 
shaving satisfaction. Ex. affected obviously were those in the drive, none of the securities bey all 
pertly made of Swedish steel. “war” category (steels, rails, etc.), and offered, except the Series (¢ Saving * 50 
Rigidly inspected, leather even there the price changes registered Notes, can be purchased by the com i“ Ih 
stropped and triple wrapped. did not indicate the presence of any mercial banks (their time will come — 
Fits all double edge razors. ~~ selling so 2 . will bg oe 
‘ith the usual British reserve, the open to take subscriptions from all othe rxinl 
GIFT BOX OF 50 FOR $5 London stock market has thus far treated Joans 
PERSONNA BLADE CO., Inc. the news even more coolly. However, ; : tponir 
599 Madison Ave., New York City when it comes to the American com- Securiiy Price Averages ion, O 
if your dealer can't supply you, send check modity markets, prices there disclosed a This Week Month 
or money order to Dept. F. quick and unfavorable reaction to Gen. Week —“—— 
Dwight Eisenhower's armistice announce- _ Stocks —_ we th 
ment, since both cotton and the grains Industrial ...117.2 
showed sharp price drops, with rye evi- Railroad .... 36.8 , oe 
dencing the greatest volatility. Utility ..... 51.0 0.0 299fme.21"4 
© Shifting Expected—The direction se- Bonds _ , minat 
curity prices may take after investors and Industrial. . .117.3 2 117.0 109.6 Mout as 
traders have had the time to give more — ae : ey Bt 
mature thought to the good war news is a - ak’ sane 9 1129 jae E 
problematical. Few on the Street feel wey Aiaees % 7 cer 
that they have enough black magic at Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for ion of 
their command to warrant any exact government bonds which are from the Fed- 
predictions in that connection. How- eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD = 
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50 Industrials ,,, getty 
Ta cond (es 


WANTED | tt = 
EXECUTIVES and | a a 
CONTACT MEN Msatterent! 


A government department in Washington, owe Peres eee wee Pewee | : Prewe reed eewe reews| 
D. C. is urgently in need of qualified men <—— Week's High Bie | 
for both a major and an associate executive -~— Close 
position and for several responsible contact 
positions 

The duties associated with these posi- (1926 = 100) & 
tions are of a character comparable to 18,00 
those required in similar capacities in the 


P ahs 
marketing and sale of metal-working, con- TPP ee 1 ene: 
+tt 


+ Week's Low 


struction and general industrial equipment. 
The executive positions call for men of 
high type, possibly semi-retired or who are 


prepared to make some sacrifice to place satect 20 Rails 
their services at the disposal of their gov 


tarttey jab 
ernment. These men would operate from + +! 44,T+ ) TE 
government offices in Washington and _ be ite" 
resident there. The contact men would be tT ; 
essentially traveling representatives. All po- Th 
ee Ses ee hee —_ eee 2 ET Ee ee Le a OO ON PO MN ee eT 20 

ediate esponses vin detaus sen- 


tial for consideration are invited for these July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 


several positions. 
' 1942 1943 
PW-354, Business Week : 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Dete: Stondord & Poor's Corp ac 
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54 


30 


194 


nent agencies that canceled his 
sisorty Insurance—While he keeps 
ine open, the contractor will have 
a commitment fee, which may 
» to 40 a year, on the unused bal- 
“Ye may, of course, wait until can- 
btion Of a contract or contracts be- 
ening a line, but it is permissible 
y peace of mind by doing so im- 
ely 
hen he does draw on it, the gov- 
sent pays the interest on all ad- 
es, The theory behind this is that 
government Owes the contractor 
ettlement payments and therefore 
uld cover the expenses of providing 
king capital until the termination 
nents have cleared. 
id for Subcontractors—If the con- 
‘or wants to, he may include in the 
, the settlements he has to make 
) subcontractors. If he does this, 
terms of the loan will provide that 
must turn the money over to his 
;as soon as he draws it. 
\ctually, there isn’t a great deal of 
erence between a V loan for postwar 
king capital and one of the old style 
bans which usually include a clause 
‘poning maturity in case of cancel- 
on. Original purpose of the V loan 
; to finance current operations, but 
sod many contractors have been 
ag them because they wanted the 
tection of the “freeze” clause (BW— 
.21'43,p109). If their contracts are 
minated, they will come out just 
it as well as the contractors who 
| themselves of the new provisions. 
0 End Reluctance — Procurement 
ts know all this, but they hope re- 
ion of the rules will have some help- 
| psychological effects. A good many 
atractors have been worrying about 
mination, and in some cases, the pro- 
rement agencies found them reluctant 
tie up money in heavy inventories 
uke on new work. The services hope 
enew-type V loan will cure this brand 
itters. 
Nobody knows yet how many con- 
ictors will take advantage of the new 
tem. A lot will depend on whether 
not the services finally adopt a policy 
king immediate advance payments 
termination settlements. 
Fewer Guarantees—So far, V loans 
ie played a fairly modest part in 
incing war production. At the end 
june, authorizations totaled $4,718,- 
5,000, of which contractors had actu- 
borrowed $1,428,253,000. The 
‘vices now think they have gone about 
fit as necessary in guaranteeing loans. 


XTENSION UNDER 722 


The much discussed Section 722 


P\—Jul.31’43,p22) of the 1942 Rev- 


ue Act permits the use by corpora- 
pus of some other tax base than 1936— 
actual earnings or a fixed percentage 
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FOR G 
FIRST 


IN G 


in War 
in Peace 


re comes first in the production of any metal part 


requiring strength with toughness and minimum weight. 


5 
This is true in times of peace, but 
much more so in times of war, when 
metals, like humans, must stand up 
under unpredictable loads. @ Before 
the great machine tools can turn 
out the highly finished, microscop- 
ically accurate crankshafts, con- 
necting rods, valves, axles, 
airplane parts, tank parts, gun parts 
and the thousands of other parts 
vital to mechanized warfare, the hot 


metal must secure its great strength 


fears, 


and toughness and its close-to-finish 
shape under the impact of the drop 
hammer. @ For over 45 years, 
Chambersburg Hammers, in war and 
in peace, have been helping industry 
do this job. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG 


CHAMBE 


HAMMERS 


CKECOSTAMPS 


PENNA., U.S.A. 


RSBURG 


PRESSES 
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of invested capital for com»iJati, 
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HE TRADING POST 


Starting Public Works 


‘1 tayifl/henever you hear talk about a pro- 
of public works construction to 
just ie up contemplated postwar slack in 
Kobert ployment, you probably will find, if 
& Medi isten long enough, that the scheme 
George flplves financing with federal funds. 
ittee hallow, there is bound to be a large 
this, allbme of deferred public works con- 
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ction on the shelf when the fighting 
bs, State construction of highways 
other facilities has been drastically 
ziled for the duration; many cities 
towns have laid aside plans for 
eworks, sewerage installations, pav- 
school buildings, and other neces- 
facilities. These projects will be 
able for prompt action. 
They will make a lot of jobs—neces- 
. useful jobs that will return full 
e to the communities for which the 
; is done. It is in this direction that 
should be looking for our postwar 
blic works employment rather than 
ad a resumption of federal financ- 
r of local projects that was invoked 
arelief and recovery measure during 
depression of the ’thirties. 
Any postwar conditions that are likely 
prevail will be essentially different 
us prob those that shaped the public works 
rity witifMlicy of the depression. It is worse than 
an. tile to encourage amongst the men 
1 othe@ifh) are responsible for public works 
has alyfoning a state of mind that bids them 
>102) tqlRit upon some federally financed and 
mumeregiintrolled public works project. 
nization \Vhat the postwar outlook calls for 
referredfiw is bold, aggressive planning for 
t to thelstwar public works by the communi- 
Cons#Mi@s themselves as well as for equally 
ts holdMBld aggressive planning by private 
will b@Msiness. Neither can afford to base its 
nt thinning on the prospect of federal 
ted foff™vernment intervention. 
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That is why it is so heartening to 
pm that the 20,000 citizens of Eugene, 
e, have set up a postwar planning 
buncil to administer an ambitious con- 
fuction program to start as soon as 
stilities cease and to be financed with 
x money “laid away” as a nest egg 
ting the war years. Their object, of 
purse, is to provide some jobs for re- 
iming service men and to help tide the 
ty over a lean period which Eugene’s 
isiness men fear might come when the 
at ends, as well as to catch up with 
¢ necessary public improvements of 
progressive community. The program 
cludes the building of new schools, 
wage and drainage systems, and the 
hifting of all power lines underground. 
0 federal government financial aid 
ll be sought. 
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Spark plug of the plan is William M. 
Tugman, editor of the Eugene Register- 
Guard, who first presented his “‘postwar 
nest egg” idea a few months ago to se- 
lected groups of Eugene taxpayers. It 
was received so well that similar presen- 
tations were made to some 30 civic 
groups, and $10,000 was raised to estab- 
lish a committee to promote and admin- 
ister the plan under direction of the 
Eugene Chamber of Commerce. 


e 2 o 


Gist of the program is this: For 15 
years the county, city, and school dis- 
tricts have been dedicated to “going 
without” in order to pay off more than 
$6,000,000 accumulated debt and inter- 
est. By 1948, they will be free of debt, 
and between now and then, a total of 
15 mills of the tax levy out of 50 mills 
will be released from debt service. In- 
stead of reducing taxes and getting back 
into debt, this 15 mills will be used to 
accumulate cash funds for county, city, 
and school districts. 

Already one project in the program 
has been authorized by citizens. At a 
special election on June 27, taxpayers 
approved the first special seven-mill-a- 
year levy for five years to build up a 
$500,000 cash fund to start a $1,500,- 
000 high school for which a 70-acre 
site already has been bought. The 
vote was 10 to 1 for the project. Next 
May, the citizens will vote on a three- 
mill levy for a new bridge and a five- 
mill levy for new trunk sewers, drainage 
systems, and a project for clearing cer- 
tain downtown blocks to provide off- 
street parking areas. None of the work 
will start until the end of the war. 

Eugene owns its own electric power 
system, and the city’s postwar planners 
propose to bury power lines throughout 
the city at a cost of about $2,778,000. 
Aside from the esthetic and safety val- 
ves of such a project, the planners ex- 
pect it to make much work for com- 
mon labor. This would be a long-range 


job to be financed by a 10% surcharge | 


on each power bill (about $70,000 an- | 


nually) to start as soon as citizens vote 


their approval. The city’s electric rates | 


now are among the country’s lowest. 

In commenting on the plan, ‘Tugman 
explains that “Eugene is not waiting 
for Santa Claus to arrive from Washing- 
ton, but if federal aid is offered on terms 
that do not mean surrender of local 
control, it would be accepted.” 

Which seems to indicate that the 
people of Eugene have studied the his- 


tory of recent years and learned at least | 
one of its lessons. And certainly their | 
plans are better adapted to the post- | 


war outlook than some of the elaborate 
projects for federal programs. WC. 
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Aircraft Chains 


open the hatch 
for his camera 


Inthe “silent shooting” of 
reconnaissance, Whitney 
Aircraft Chains also play 
their dependable part. 
When the photographer 
is ready, Whitney Chains 
act instantly and smooth- 
ly to open the photo- 
graphic hatch. 


Here, as in many other 
aircraft mechanisms, 
Whitney Roller Chains 
and Sprockets are chosen 
for their compactness, 
flexibility, light weight, 
and positive operation. 
And these proven Whit- 
ney products can be en- 
gineered into your own 
design- requirements... 
by the Whitney Aviation 
Division, which places at 
your service all of Whit- 
ney’s engineering, manu- 
facturing and technical 
resources. 


THE WHITNEY 
Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE TREND 


LABOR LAWS—AND LOGIC 


It is much too simple to dismiss the Connally-Smith 
War Labor Disputes Act as a badly drafted law and let 
it go at that. Testimony that there is something wrong 
with it can now be offered by more than 200 employers 
on the basis of direct experience. In a little over two 
months of the law’s operation, unions have used it 214 
times to put pressure on an emplover, or through him 
on the government, for some concession that was being 
refused. And the use of the law by organized labor for 
this purpose is increasing at an accelerating rate. 

Ihe lineup on the bill when it was before Congress 
led industry to believe that it had a vital and positive 
interest in the measure’s passage. With a remarkable 
unanimity, organized business and its allies in the House 
and Senate fought hard and long for its enactment. The 
unions and their cabal in government opposed it to the 
limit of their strength and the end of their stratagems. 


® Conceived as an instrument that would divest organ- 
ized labor of some of its power as a pressure group and 
eliminate some of the frictions in emplovee relations, 
the law has had a directly opposite effect. It serves a 
purpose completely alien to that which was intended by 
its sponsors. Instead of curbing labor’s bargaining 
strength, the section of the act that provides for plant 
seizures in the event of labor trouble or the threat of 
labor trouble has armed the unions with a new weapon. 

Instead of neutralizing labor's political influence 
through its inclusion of a ban on direct political contribu- 
tions by the unions, the act has been responsible for a 
resurgence of political activity in the A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
which promises to make itself felt distinctly in 1944. 

Instead of discouraging wildcat stoppages by its pro- 
vision of penalties for strikers and leaders, flash strikes and 
quickies have increased since June. 


© Most important of all, the famous 30-day cooling-off 
period which must now elapse between announcement 
of intent to strike and the taking of a strike vote has 
become in practice a heating-up period during which 
campaigning and agitation have precipitated the em- 
ployee relations of more than one important war plant 
into chaotic disorder. 

Allis-Chalmers, Curtiss-Wright, power companies in 
Michigan and Ohio, and Newark trucking firms are 
representative of the emplovers who have already learned 
that the Connally-Smith Act is a two-edged sword. They 
were led to expect that it would be a valuable emplover 
defense weapon, but with the exception of the token 
punishment administered to insurgent coal strikers in 
Pennsylvania, they have yet to see it wielded in the em- 
plover’s behalf. And any of these employers will tell 
you that he has a much more serious problem to deal 
with when the United States government steps in and 
plasters plant bulletin boards with sample strike ballots 
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than he had when his union held a closed ; ceting 
the local Odd Fellows Hall to discuss whether or no 
call a strike. If the old method was harmful to mog 
the new one is, by comparison, disastrous. 


@ Even so, if there existed some evidence to SUgge 
that the Connally-Smith labor trouble was simply the gj 
trouble in new dress, it would be possible to say that 4 
Jaw had provided an alternative outlet for the same he 
of steam and that, consequently, the sum total of |) 
trouble an employer has to deal with has not increas 
But this easy assumption appears baseless. The num 
of strikes has increased rather than declined. ‘The ny 
ber of cases coming before the National Labor Re, 
tions Board in which unions seek certification under {4 
Wagner Act as exclusive bargaining agents is at an 4 
time high. The National War Labor Board and 4 
regional units are handling an increasingly heavy volung 
of disputes. The unions have abandoned none of th 
established devices for advancing their interests; the 
are using them all to the full. The Connally-Smith Ag 
adds another string to their bow. 

It is popular to say now that this inversion of 
law’s purpose came about because, while the idea behind 
the measure had been long considered and discusse 
the bill itself was hastily written to take advantage ¢ 
the favorable legislative opportunity for its enactment 
that was presented by John L. Lewis’ feud with the goy 
ernment. This explanation is dangerously simple. | 
assumes that a different drafting into law of the Co 
nally-Smith intent would assure the attainment of the 
desired end. This might be true, but it is by no means 
certain. It is dangerous doctrine because it focuses on 
the mere language of the law that attention which busi 
ness should be giving to the theory behind it. 


¢ The fundamental question is how much can be done 
by legislation to influence a social dynamic like labor 
relations. We have, by judicious lawmaking, regulated 
strong-running currents. The Sherman Act and the law 
creating the Securities & Exchange Commission are ¢ 
amples of such regulation. But when we legislate in the 
hope of reversing a trend and in so doing make a too 
radical attack on established patterns, we risk intensifying 
the very hazards we seek to escape. 

In the intensely practical, but delicately balanced com- 
petition of labor relations, the concepts of politicians 
written into law may have unpredictable and intolerable 
consequences. The interests of business will best bk 
served by leaving the details of collective bargaining and 
personnel policy to its industrial relations experts. Better 
than anyone else, they know what hazards inhere in fur 
ther government intervention of any sort. 
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